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PREFACE. 



If a reason were to be assigned for the 
publication of this collection, we should 
point to the numerous Dialectical Vocabularies 
which have lately appeared, as evmcing an in- 
creasing interest in Popular Antiquities, even if 
we were not aware of the existence of societies 
in most large towns, for their investigation. 
Similar collections have had their proportion 
of notice in the pages of our periodicals, where 
the prosecution of the like undertakings in 
localities hitherto neglected, or only partially 
gleaned, is recommended. Moreover, the 
allusion of an able writer in the Quarterly 
Beview to Brockett's Glossary of North-country 
Worck, would seem to point to the district to 
which our Glossary has reference. He states 
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that some of the terioB belonging to the North 
and East Riding of Yorkshire have escaped 
Mr. Brockett, adding, that it ought to be the 
business of those who live on the spot to 
obtain them, with a concluding wish that 
somebody will take the hint. 

Leaving it to abler hands to penetrate the 
subject of dialects, or those diversities in the 
language of a nation found among the inha- 
bitants of its different parts, our work assumes 
a less recondite character — ^that of a collection 
of extant modifications merely, belonging to 
one district. In the place, then, of disserta- 
tion, be it further observed, that philologists 
have recommended county historians and 
topographers to annex compilations of apper- 
taining words to their works, "as from a 
digest of the whole, the history of the lan- 
guage may receive important illustrations;" 
and an opinion is entertained, that much light 
may be thrown on Shakespeare's obscurities by 
a knowledge of the northern idioms of this 
country. We pretend not to define the bound- 
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aries beyond which our mode of speech does or 
does not extend ; but there is reason to believe 
that " the North Riding phase of the Yorkshire 
dialect " exists in its rifest fluency in Whitby 
and its moorland vicinity^ with the adjoining 
townlets north and south on the coast inclusive. 
Here the hand of the collector has been but par* 
tially at work. Grose, the antiquary, has many 
of our words, but is wrong in several of his 
interpretations. Afterwards, in 1796, with a 
fuller and mpre particular reference to this 
quarter in a glossarial way, there appeared at 
the end of the Bural Economy of Yorkshire, 
by Mr. Marshall, of the neighbouring town of 
Pickering, a list of words amounting to about 
1100, to which we are variously indebted. 
The present compilation contains about 2660. 
A few words may be found retained which are 
discoverable in our standard dictionaries ; but 
being there principally marked as growing 
obsolete, on that account they appear invested 
with a sort of local value, as evincing the 
antiquated style of verbalism still lingering 
amongst us. The orthography is formed upon 
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the prevalent pronunciation. The etymology 
involves an acquaintance with the languages of 
those continental hordes by which, in remote 
periods, this quarter has been subiected and 
Lpied, and from which ma„, of our worda 
are known to be derived ; but to this depth 
of erudition we lay no claim, our task pre- 
suming to nothing beyond a record of matters 
pertaining to the subject, as they occur on the 
surface of ordinary intercourse, with the im- 
press of popular application. A few terms 
are introduced on account of their pedtQiar 
connection with the history of the place, as 
Alum, Hilda, Paul Jones, Jet, Snake- 
stones, Streonshalh, &c. 

Looking at the past and present state of 
our neighbourhood, we cannot but perceive 
that provincial peculiarities are fast disappear- 
ing before the advancement of an assimilating 
intelligence, and the effects of a rapid and 
universal communication ; and " many old- 
world habits and notions,'' familiar to the 
elders of the race now existing, will be almost 
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unknown to the next generation. The remote- 
ness of its situation may be considered as 
having been favourable to the perpetuation of 
antiquated originalities ; for Whitby, after the 
dissolution of its monastery in 1539, seems to 
have become a sort of terra incognita up to 
the middle of the last century, when it began 
to advance in those commercial pursuits which 
have given it a place among the wealthier 
seaports of the nation. 

Further, as to the interior of the country, 
Mr. Marshall, whose work dates so late as 
1796, remarks, that the vast moorlands are so 
far a barrier of access to the several portions, 
that between the language and manners of 
their respective inhabitants there is much less 
affinity than might be expected. It is related 
too, by Charlton, the writer of the first history 
of Whitby, that there were no highways to 
connect the town with other parts of England, 
till a turnpike was formed, in 1759, across the 
moors towards the south. Passengers, he 
says, then passed over them without fear or 
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danger, a venture which no stranger durst 
presume upon before that time without a guide. 
This, then, may suffice to show our state of 
isolation, even at what may be called a recent 
period, as well as tend to verify Mr. Marshall's 
observation, that in recluse districts we may 
expect to find the greatest number of genuine 
provincialisms — of Ancient Vocal Sounds. 



Whitby, August 1855. 
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A. 

A BACK-0-BEYONT, an imaginary distance of 

-^ banishment at which aperson angrily wishes his 
annoyers. " I wish they were all aback-o- 
beyont/' Also to be behind time. ''We 
were all thrown aback-o-beyont for the day/' 
too late the day through, from being so at 
the commencement. 

Aback o' Durham, out of track or out of time ; 
in a similar sense to the foregoing expression. 

To Abear or Abide, to endure in the sense of 
liking. " She cannot abear that man/' very 
much dislikes him. ''I cannot abide the 
spot," cannot endure the place. 

AiBLiNs, possibly, probably. '' As for walking sae 
far and nae farther, I think I aiblins might,'' 
that is, possibly accomplish the distance. 

Aboon, above, in an exalted or superior degree. 
" The queen 's aboon us all." 

Aboon heead, in an ascendant or overhead 
position. " It wets aboon heead," it rains. 
" It 's dry aboon heead," it is fair weather. 

To Addle, to earn. " They live upon what they 
addle." 

1 
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Addlings, wages. "Poor addlings," small pay 
for work. " Hard addlings/' money labo- 
riously acquired. " Saving 's good addling/' 
as the well known saying, " a penny saved is 
a penny gained.'^ 

Afobe LANG, erelong. ^' I shall be ready for off 
afore lang/' ready to set out very soon. 
" It will happen afore lang gans/' before a 
long time goes; shortly. 

Aftebmath, the pasture after the grass is cut, 
" the fog.'' 

Agait, agoing. " He was fairly set agait on't," 
anxious of his own accord, or incited, by others, 
to proceed in it. " Get agait with the job," 
get forward with your work. 

Agee iff. soft), awry, oblique. *' It was all agee,'' 
quite crooked. 

Agin {ff. hard), as if. "He seem'd agin he was 
asleep," feigned. 

Agog, excited. " They set him agog about it," 
afloat on the subject. 

Ahint, behind. " Close ahint/' very near. 

Ailment, illness. " Always under an ailment," 
constantly unwell. 

To Aim, to intend. " I aim to go." " I did not 
aim o' coming." Also to imagine or suppose 
in an imderstood direction. " I aim that is 
the place." " He aim'd very badly in that 
matter," acted with a mistaken view. " What 
o'clock is it, aim you ?" think you. 

AiRT or AiRTH, quarter or direction. " The wind 
blows from a cold easterly airt." See Custard 
Winds. 

AiRTLiNG, aiming. " What are they all airtling 
at?" 
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AiTHER^ furrowed ground. " The first or second 
aither/' — the first or second ploughing. 

Ale-draper^ an alehouse keeper^ or publican ; a 
term now obsolete, but occurring in the 
Whitby parochial register a century ago. In 
some parts, a spirit merchant was formerly 
called " a Brandy spinner." 

All to naught, a reduction to a state of nothing- 
ness. " He has gone away all to naught/^ 
pined to a skeleton. "The English have 
beaten ^em all to naught." 

Alum, one of the words introduced for the reason 
given in the preface. Previous to the year 
1595, the manufacture of alum was confined to 
Italy as the pope's monopoly ; but Sir Thomas 
ChaJoner who visited the Italian works about 
that time, ascertaining that it might be got on 
his estate at Guisbro* in Yorkshire, engaged 
some of the papal workmen whom he secreted 
for the voyage to England in casks, for which 
proceeding he was anethematized in due 
form by his Holiness. The works nearest to 
Whitby were begun in 1615, at Mulgrave 
the property of the present Marquis of Nor- 
mandy. After the alum rock or grey shale, 
with which the neighbourhood abounds, is 
calcined in vast heaps, the residue is steeped 
in pits, and to the impregnated liquor or 
sulphate of alumine thus obtained, potass and 
urine were wont to be added to effect the 
crystallization; but this last article, which 
was used for its ammonia, was laid aside in 
1794. During its requirement, Whitby 
appears to have furnished the main supplies ; 
large butts as reservoirs, being chained in 
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yards and street comers^ and filled at a price 
per quantity given to contributors. These 
details of the past curiously contrast ^ith the 
refinements of our own times^ though we find 
from the town deeds of 1684^ that the neglect 
of due decorum in the business was punished 
by a fine. — " Quod Mattheus Shipton^ gen. 
permittebat vasa urinse stare in publico strato, 
&c., 5*. 6rf." — '^ Praesentamus honorabilem 
virum comitem de Mulgrave^ quia permittebat 
vasa urinse in duobus locis in strato ad nusian- 
tiam villse ; ideo in misericordia^ 6^.^^ Pack- 
horses were laden with barrels from country 
places for the works^ and small vessels traded 
to Whitby to convey the stock from the town. 

Amano hands, work done conjointly with other 
things. ^^We can do ^t amang hands/^ or 
" all under one.'' 

Amell, between, in the middle. "They came 
amell seven and eight o'clock.'' 

Ananthers, Anthers, or Enanthers, lest, or for 
fear. " I'll take my cloak, ananthers it should 
rain." 

Anenst, near or against. " I sat close anenst him." 

Ankle-bands, strings for the sandals. Leathern 
straps for the shoes to which they are attached 
behmd, and button in front over the instep. 

Anon or Non ? the enquiry " Sir ?" or " What do 
you say ?" to a question or remark not heard 
or understood. 

Anonsker, eager, desirous. ^^1 hey have set the 
lad anonsker about going to sea." See 
Agait. 

Anotherkins, diflerent, of another mould. " He 
was anotherkins body to the other man." 
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To Argufy, to argue or dispute. " It^s no use 
argufying the matter/^ " He's ower fond o' 
argufying/' contradictiotis. 

Arp or Arfish, afraid^ reluctant. " I felt ariish 
in the dark." 

ArRj a scar left by a wound. ^' I'll gie thee an 
an* to carry to thy grave/' the threat I'll mark 
you for life, — see Pock-arr^d, An arr on the 
conscience, is the inward impression of having 
done wrong. " A black arr," a black mark, 
or as the saying is, a dark deed. 

Arridges, the edges of a piece of squared stone or 
woodj the ridges of furniture. 

Arsy-varsy, head over heels, vice-versa. 

Arvill, funeral ; one of our words now obsolete. 
See Funerals, 

AscENsioN-DAY. Scc Holy Thursday. 

Ask'd, pron. ax'd, a word having the meaning both 
of invitation and announcement ; one in the 
sense of being '* Ask'd to a funeral," or in- 
vited; the other as "Ask'd at church/' or 
having the marriage banns published. For- 
merly in our Moordale churches, after the 
clergyman had proclaimed the marrying par- 
ties, it was customary for the clerk to respond 
with a hearty " God speed them weel." And 
we may here record the practice still to be 
seen, of chalking on a board the number of 
the psalm which is next to be sung, and 
suspending it in front of the singers' gallery 
with a string, for the information of the con- 
gregation. 

Ass, ashes. " Burnt tiv an ass," to a cinder. 

Ass-CAARD or Ass-CARD, the fire-shovel for "card- 
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ing'^ or cleaning up the fire-side. See Carded 
up. 

Ass-hole or Ass-midden^ the dust-heap. 

Ass-BiDDLiNO. On St. Mark^s Eve^ the ashes are 
riddled or sifted on the hearth. Should any 
of the family be destined to die within the 
year^ the shoe will be imprinted on the ashes. 
Many a mischievous wight^ says Grose^ has 
made some of the superstitious inmates mise- 
rable, by slily coming down stairs in the dark, 
and impressing the ashes with a shoe of one 
of the party. 

At aftee, afterwards. " All things i' their proper 
places, ploughing first, sowing at after .'^ 

Athout, without, unless. 

Attee or Atteril, the matter of a sore. *' A thick 
yellow atteril.'' The tongue is said to be 
covered with " a dry white atter,'' when furred 
with fever. 

AuD or AuLD, old. ''An auld wife," an old 
woman. 

AuD-FAERAND, old-fashioucd. 

Aud-Lad, " the old boy,'' the devil. See Scrat. 

AuD like, looking old. " He is beginning to grow 
varry aud like," — to look very aged. 

An MAKS, things of every make or manufacture, 
all kinds. *' We saw au maks and manders o' 
queer things," all manner of curiosities. 

Aught (pron. ought), anything. " Ought or 
nought," something or nothing. " He is 
either ought or nought," that is, he is neither 
one profession nor another,— an idler. 

AcjMAS, an alms-gift. " Pray you, can I beg my 
aumas o' ye ?" the beggi^s solicitation, but 
now seldom heard in those words. 
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AuMAs Loaves^ alms breads distributed in the 
church to the poor after Divine service: in 
general the bequeathment of departed bene- 
volence. 

AuNDj ordained or appointed in the sense of fated, 
''At our house we are aund^ I thinks to ill 
luck," continually having something unfortu- 
nate to contend with. 

AuNTEBsoME, courageous, adventurous. " Dinnot 
be ower auntersome," do not be too rash. 

Avast I stop. " Avaust hauling/' cease to pull. 

AwEBUN, awebound, orderly, or under authority. 
'' They're sadly ower little awebun,'' — too 
loosely disciplined. *' They were awebun 
nowther wi' God nor man,'' disregarded all 
precepts human and divine ; lawless. 

AwF, an elf or fairy. See Boggle, 

AwFSHOTS ; fairies are said to shoot at cattle, with 
small arrows headed with flint; hence those 
numbers found in the ploughed soil are ac- 
counted for, which belong to the prehistoric 
period of our island chronology, or above two 
thousand years ago, when the use of metals 
by the natives appears to have been unknown. 
To cure an '^ awf shotten " animal, it must be 
touched with one of the shots, and the water 
administered in which one of them has been 
dipped ! See Hotie or Barrow, 

AwvisH, halfish. " I feel myself queer and aw- 
vish :" that is, neither sick nor well, agreeing 
with the observation — " A body may ail and 
not be ill;" or, " Nowther seick to lay, nor 
weel to gang," neither ill enough to lie in bed, 
nor well enough to walk about. Also in the 
sense of half-witted. 
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B. 

T> ABBISH, childish ; and in the sense of weakness 

-^ or fainting. ^'I felt babbish enough to be 
knockM down with a feather/' 

Babbles and Sauntebs, old women's seesaw tales. 

" Back may trust, but Belly won't ;" the saying 
of the thrifty housewife in dear times — dress 
may be deferred, but hunger cannot. 

Back End, the latter end. " The back end of the 
year," Autumn. See Fore End, 

Backerly, backward, late. " A backerly harvest." 

Backrest, a cast backwards ; a retrogradation from 
a state of advancement, as a " backkest" in an 
illness ; a relapse. 

A Badger, a huckster ; a man who goes about the 
country with ass and panniers, to buy up 
butter, eggs, and fruit, which he will sell at a 
near market-town; and before shops were 
common in every village, he dealt in needles, 
thread, trimmings, and the like, for which he 
was open to exchange. 

To Badger, to banter, to beat down the price of 
an article. 

Badness, wickedness. ''They were gi'en to all 
maks o' badness," given to all kinds of evil. 

Baffounded, stunned and perplexed. *'I was 
quite bewildered and baffounded." 

Bairn, child. "A bonny bairn," a fine child. 
"A barley bairn," a birth too soon after 
marriage ; so called, it is said, because barley 
ripens earlier than wheat. " A chance bairn," 
an iQegitimate child. "A bairn birth," 
a lying-in or confinement. 

Bairnish, childish. 

Bairnishness, childishness, imbecility. 
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Bairn-lairkinos^ children's toys. 

Bairn-teems^ troops of children. " A bonny teem 
o' bairns,'* a &ie family. 

Bakstone or Baxtone, a round slate or plate of 
iron, hung by an iron bow to bake cakes 
upon. '' A bakstone cake " is here well-known 
at the tea-table. 

Bawm-bowl, or Balm-bowl, a chamber-pot. 

To Balrao or Bullyrag, to abuse ferociously with 
a foul tongue, to bully. 

Baltiorum (o. long), "they played the very balti- 
orum,*' riotous proceedings, bonfire work. A 
resemblance appears between this word and 
the term Baltein, which, according to Dr. 
Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary, signifies the 
fire of Baal ; and in Scotland there are hillocks 
on the moors still called Baal hills, where fires 
were lighted and sacrifices offered to Baal 
before the introduction of Christianity. 

A Bally-bleeze, a bonfire. Its connexion with 
the foregoing explanation seems probable as 
signifying Baal blaze, the light of the Baal 
fires. 

A Bam, a joke, a counterfeit. " It's all a bam," 
false. "They put a bam upon him,'' played 
him a trick. 

A Bamsey, a fat, red faced female. 

A Ban, a curse. 

To Ban, to curse individuals or communities, as 
by the pope's ban in former times, the rites of 
Christian burial and other public services of 
the church were suspended. " He bann'd till 
all was blue," vented his anger furiously, 

• swore. 

Band, a rope or string. " It is not worth a baud's 
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end/' — valueless. ^' There is a band for thee,^^ 
equivalent to " go and hang yourself." 

Bandmaker^ a rope-maker, a twine-spinner. See 
Estringlayer, 

Bands, ^^ a pair o' bands," a couple of hinges. 

Banest, nearest, " That way 's the banest." 

Banwoods or Bairnworts, common field daisies. 

Barf, a detached low ridge or hill. 

Barfan, a horse's collar. See Bumble barfan. 

Barn-door Savages, country clowns. 

Barrow. See Houe, 

Barzon, a prodigy or spectacle of a given kind 
with a personal allusion, as, '^ He's a greedy 
barzon with never a penny to spare for a poor 
body's need !" See Holy barzon ; Mucky bar- 
zon, 

Bass, straw matting. "A knee bass," a hassock 
to kneel upon. 

Bat, a blow. " I'll gi'e thee thy bats," I will beat 
you. " It gets more bats than bites," said of 
the dog that gets more blows than food* 

A Batch, a set company, a sect. 

To Batter, to beat, to pelt with stones. 

Batterfang'd, beaten and beclawed, as a terma- 
gant will fight with her fists and nails. '^A 
good batterfanging." 

Battering Stone, a large mass of blue whinstone 
by the road side near the east end of Whitby 
Abbey, which the boys were wont to batter or 
pelt with stones on Holy Thursday, after the 
usual perambulation of the parochial bounda- 
ries, the fortunate breakers, it was said, being 
entitled to a guinea from the parish. The 
custom seems almost forgotten with the ces-* 
sation of the perambulation, and the stone 
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reposes from year to year in its wonted solidity, 
though bearing the marks on its surface, of 
the juvenile assaults of former days. ' 

Bauf (pron. bofe), well grown, lusty. "A brave 
bauf lad/' a fine stout boy. 

A Bauk, a ridge of land between two furrows ; a 
beam of timber, a perch. 

To Bauter, to trample in a clownish manner, as 
an ox treads grass. 

A Baxter, a baker. 

Beadsman, under the papal dispensation, an alms- 
man appointed to pray, or "tell his beads/' 
for the temporal and spiritual welfare of his 
benefactors. The kings in " the olden tyme,'' 
were wont to have their beadsmen in different 
places, who wore a cloak of a given colour, 
with a badge on one shoulder. We find also 
there were Beadswomen; "an aud beadus 
wife.'' The terms are now used to denote 
alms-people in general, and are prevalent at 
Guisborough in this neighbourhood, as applied 
to the inmates of the almshouses in that town. 

Beadus or Beadhouse, an almshouse. 

To Beal, to bellow like an ox. 

Bbant, Bbeant, or Baint, be not. "It beeant 
seea," the assertion, it is not so. 

To Beb or Bezzle, to drink as the drunkard or 
winebibber. "He would sit bebbing and 
soaking from morning till night." 

Beck, a brook. "A brigg astride o' t' beck," a 
bridge across the stream. 

Beckstones, stepping-stones across the brook. 

Beclarted or Beclamed, splashed or bemired. 

Bed Happino. See Happing. 

Bedizen'd, bedecked or adorned. 
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BedstockS; the frame of the bedstead for the 
sacking on which the mattress and bed rest. 

Beeaole^ a hound. '^ A bonny beeagle I'' a strange 
character, a curious figure in point of dress. 

A BeeskeP; a straw beehive. 

Beesucken, a term applied to the ash tree, says 
Mr. Marshall, ^'when the bark is cancerous 
and black/' honeycombed or cellular and 
rotten. 

Befoul. See Tofotd, 

Beggarstaff, beggary. ^*They brought him to 
beggarstafi^/' the condition of a beggar asking 
alms with a stick or staff. 

Begging Poke, the beggar's bag in which he puts 
the eatables given to him. *' He com to tak 
up with a begging poke,*' he came to the con- 
dition of begging his bread from door to door. 

Behint, behind. '^ They are ever so far behint," 
a long way behind. 

Behodden, beholden, indebted. "Ise mickle 
behodden to ye,'' 1 am much obliged to you. 

Belanter'd, belated. See Lanter^d. 

To Belder, to bellow. " What is all that shouting 
and beldering about?" 

Belike, probably, likely. "Belike I will go." 
" Belike it may rain." 

To Belk, to belch. 

Bell-house, the tower of a church, the belfry. 

Bell-wade. See Wade or Wada. 

Belly-timber, food. 

Bellywark, the belly-ache or cholic. 

Berth, an abode. " A heeat berth," ahot place." 
" He has nowther bairn nor berth," neither 
family nor house, as a bachelor. Also the bed 
place in a ship ; occupation or employment. 
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Be Sharp^ be quick^ make haste. 

BfissYBAB^ one who is fond of childish amuse- 
ments. 

A Bettermy body, or rBettermore body, one of 
the better class. "She was none o' your 
common folks, but quite a bettenny body.'^ 

Bettermost, the better of the two, the best. 

Betterness, amendment. "As for my ailment 
I find no betterness in it." See Ailment. 

Betwattled or Betottled, stupified, bewildered. 
"I felt fairly betwattled and baflFounded," 
thoroughly stunned and confused. 

Betweenwhiles, the interim, the space of time 
between two performances. 

Bbyont, beyond. " They fairly gat beyont him, 
completely overreached him in the affair. 

Bezom, a birch-broom. "A wire-ling bezom, 
one of the best kind, made of the toughest 
/ of the heath or moor ling selected for the pur- 
pose. " He^s as fond as a bezom," or " bezom- 
headed," very foolish indeed. 

To Bezzle. See to Beb. 

To Bid, to invite, as "to bid to a wedding." " I 
nivver was bodden," not asked or invited. 
" Have they bidden to his burying?" invited 
the friends to his fimeral? "Who was the 
Bidder?" the person who goes from house to 
house with the invitation. See Funerals, 

Bidden. See Bodden. 

Bidder. See to Bid. 

To Bide, to lodge, to remain. "Where do you 
bide at ?" live at. " Sit yourself down and 
bide a bit," wait a little. 

To Bide, to bear or endure. " He wont bide 
crossing," bear contradiction. " He can still 

2 
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bide a vast although he has bodden a good 
deal in his day /^ he is still strong, although 
he has undergone many hardships in his life- 
time. " It's bad to bide," hard to endure. 

Bi£LD, a shelter or shed. "A bit of a bield in a 
field neuk ;" a hovel or cattle shed in a field 
comer. 

To Big, to build. ^^ It biggers on't," with refer- 
ence to the progress of the building, it in- 
creases in size. 

A Biggin, a building. 

BiNK, a bench. Upon those of stone at cottage 
doors, the fresh scoured milkpails and other 
dairy utensils are oft seen placed to dry and 
sweeten. Also, " a rack" or series of shelves 
for plates and dishes. " The summer binks," 
a benched alcove or summer-house in a 
garden. 

BiRK, birch. *^ A birk rod," the well-known rod 
of birch twigs for correcting children. 

BissLiNGs or Beastlings, the first milk of a newly 
calven cow, used for makins: '^a bisslins: 
pudding."' 

A Bite and a Buffet, a maxim, never do a good 
deed and then upbraid with the obligation. 

" Ne'er giro a bit 
And a buffet wi' 't." 

BiTTLE and Pin, the mangle in old fashioned 
. houses for minor articles of linen : The bittle 
is a heavy wooden battledore, the pin is the 
roller; and with the linen wound round the 
latter, it is moved backwards and forwards on 
a table by handpressure with the battledore. 

Blackaviz'd, tawny, dark visaged. ''A black- 
aviz^d man.^' 
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Black starv'd, blue with cold, as the nose and 
fingers. See Starving, 

Black to t' bone, a person dark and hollow look- 
ing with disease, is said to be so. 

Blairing, bellowing, crying or squalling as a 
child. Also in the sense of " blairing out,^' or 
protruding the tongue as an enraged ox when 
it bellows. 

Blake, yellowish and soft, the colour of beeswax. 
" As blake as butter .'' 

Blash, water. Light or frivolous discourse. " It^s 
all blash,^' or *^ blish blash ;'' nonsense. 

To Blash, to splash with water. Also in the sense 
of going or having gone to sea. " What he 
has got, he has blashM for,^' as property 
obtained by a seafaring life. *^ Ay, Ay, her 
poor fellow may weel blash,'^ an exclamation 
at the sailor's wife's extravagance, meaning 
he will needs long have to brave the salt 
element to support her expensiveness. 

Blashkegg'd, full stomached, dropsical. 

Blashy, wet, rainy. " Blashy weather.'' " He 
goes blashing about, plodging and ploading 
through thick and thin." See to Pload and 
Plodge. Also in the sense of weak or watery, 
as ^^ blashy ale," thin poor stuff. 

Blate, bashful. "Fearfully blate," exceedingly 
bashful. 

To Blear, to expose one's self to cold. " They run 
blearing about without either hat or bon- 
net." 

Bleb or Blob, a water bubble. *' Blebb'd and 
blister'd," — the skin risen into bladders with 
a bum or scald. 

Bleck, the dirty-looking oil or grease at the 
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friction points of machinery. " Cart bleck/' 
in the centre of a cart wheel. 

Blee^ a tear. " A saut blee/' a salt tear. 

Bleea^ a dusky blue or leaden colour^ as the face 
with cold. ^^ He looks as bleea as a whet- 
stone/' 

Bleezewig^ a jocular term for a gay uproarious old 
man^ as that of " Fireworks'' was bestowed 
upon Mr. Pickwick, during certain lively 
proceedings imputed to that gentleman. 

Blencobn, wheat mixed with rye. 

Blendings, a minglement of beans and peas. 

Blessed-honies ! See Honey fathers. 

To Blether, to blubber, to weep aloud. 

Blethering, loud vulgar talking. ^'A coarse 
blethering fellow." 

To Blink, to wink, to shed a tear. *^ She never 
blink'd a blee for him," never shed a tear for 
him, as at the death of one uncared for. 

To Blirt, or Blurt, to speak in sudden starts. "It 
was blurted out by bit and bit," in jerks or by 
degrees. 

To Blob, to boil or bubble up like water, when 
anything acts upon it by plunging or other- 
wise. 

Blubber-Finks. See Finks. 

Bluebank. " If I spend all my money I shall 
have to travel up Bluebank." A hill occurring 
on the old mail-coach road between Whitby 
and York, or York Castle, which is the debtors' 
prison for the county. Both the saying and 
the road have grown obsolete, the transit being 
now by rail along a contiguous valley. 

Blunder'd, render'd thick and muddy as liquids 
appear when the sediment is shaken up. 
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A Blur, a blot, "A blurr'd name/^ defamed. 
'^ It left a sad blur behind it/' the eflfect of a 
fault committed. 

Blusterous or Blustery, windy. "Blustery 
weather.'^ 

Blutherment, mud, slime. 

To Boar, the effort to vomit, to reach. 

BoDDEN or Bidden, invited. See To Bid. 

BoDDEN, in the sense of having borne or under- 
gone. See To Bide, To Bear. 

Boggle, Boggart, a fearful object, a hobgoblin. 
As in most places, so in this quarter, have 
boggles and fairies had their haunts in former 
times. Claymore Well, near Kettleness on the 
coast, was a noted spot where the fairies 
washed their clothes and beat and bleached 
them, for on their washing-nights the strokes 
of their bittles or battledores were heard as 
far as Bunswick. The woods of Mulgrave 
were haunted by Jeanie, of Biggersdale, whose 
habitation a daring young farmer once ven- 
tured to approach and call her by name, when, 
lo ! she angrily replied, she was coming; and 
while he was escaping near the running stream, 
just as his horse was half across, she cut it in 
two parts, but fortunately he was upon the 
half which had got beyond the water ! See 
FlayboggU. 

To Boggle, to be afraid as a horse starts at an 
object to which he has not been accustomed. 
To hesitate or demur. " I boggled at it.'' 

BoiLY, a decoction of flour and milk for babes, gruel. 

To BoLDEN or BowDEN, to have courage; to put 
a bold face on the matter. " Bowden tiv her 
man ! faint heart never won fair lady." 

2§ 
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BoLTs^ narrow passages^ or archways between 
houses. 

BoLDERS^ large round flint stones. 

Boll, the trunk of a tree. 

Bonny, fine, beautiful; and in the sense of good 
or great. '' A bonny building, and a bonny 
size/^ — ^handsome and spacious. Also, ironi- 
cally, "A bonny article V or as it is otherwise 
said, "a pretty fellow V' *' A bonny job,*^ — 
a serious affair. 

" Bonny is 

That bonny diz;*' 

the maxim " good is that good does.'* 

BoNNYisH. " They're a bonnyish lot,'' a fine set. 

A Boon, a stated service rendered to the landlord 
by the tenant. " Sickleboons," near Sneaton, 
in this neighbourhood, was doubtless once 
an assigned portion of land to be reaped by 
the farm-holder for the proprietor, as part of 
the agreement, by which the former held his 
tenure. 

Bore-tree, elder-tree. The soft pith of the 
inside is bored out, and the hollowed stem 
used for boys' pop-guns, 

A Botch, a cobbler. "It was sadly botched," 
poorly mended. 

BoTcflET, honey beer, 

BoTHERMENTs, troubles,''difiiculties. 

Box K (pron. Book), bulk, size, substance. 

BouN, bound, about to be. " I am boun off for a 
bit," going away for a while. " I believe it 
is boun to be wet," going to be rain. 

Bounders, landmarks or boundaries, fences. 

Bounders, heavy blows from violent contact, 
bounces. " It fell with a great bounder," — 
fell heavy and rebounded or bounced back. 
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A Bout, an affair or process. " A heavy bout/^ 
" a sad bout/^ " a hard bout/^ difficult or se- 
rious work. '^ He has just had a very bad 
bout/^ a severe fit of illness. " A brave jolly 
bout/' a feast or merrymaking. 

To BowDEN, see To Bolden. 

A BowDYKiTE or BoLDYKiTE, a forward impudent 
youth, *^A saucy bowdykite leA" perhaps 
in the sense of a fledgling kite just pluming 
its wings to fly. 

BowKERs! an interjection expressive of slight sur- 
prise; 

BowzY, jolly, as fat as Falstaff. 

To Brag, to boast. 

To Brander, to broil. " A brander^d coUop/' a 
broiled steak, or one done upon the coals or 
fire-brands. 

Brandnew, Brandspandernew, fresh from the 
maker^s hands, or '^ spic and span new/' The 
latter term, it is said, originated in tournament 
times, having reference to a spear, and signi- 
fying new from spike to span, from point to 
handle or altogether. ^' A pair o' brandnew 
shoes.'' *'It had never been worn, it was 
brandspandernew." 

Brant or Brent, steep. ^^ As brant as a house 
side," exceedingly steep. " The brantest part 
of the road," the steepest. '^ A brent brow," 
a steep hill. 

Brash, rubbish ; a well known term for the fuel 
obtained by the poor from ^^ the brash sand," 
the beach within the piers of Whitby harbour 
where a mixture of coal dust, chips, and twigs, 
are deposited by the river in its outward pas- 
sage to the sea. 
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Brashy, inferior. " Brashy bits o^ things/' poor 
in size and quality^ as inferior apples. 

Brass^ money, property. "They hae lots o' brass,'' 
are very rich. " He's flush o' brass," fiill of 
money: S^ Scant. 

Bratted, slightly curdled or " crudded," as milk 
when it is beginning to sour. 

Braund-ging (first g pron. j), brazen-faced or 
" faced like a fire-brand." " A great braund- 
ging weean," a coarse impudent looking 
woman. 

Brave, in the sense of being of good quality. " It 
is brave looking beef, and it eats bravely," it 
both looks good and tastes well. Also as 
large or great. " A brave house." " A brave 
sum." 

Bravely! the reply to an "How do you?" — "I 
am quite bravely thank you," quite well. To 
get on bravely, is to prosper or "speed 
bravely." See To Speed. 

To Bray, to beat or chastise, to pound or powder. 
" rU bray thy back for thee." " I'll bray 
thee to a Mithridate," which is a soft medi- 
cinal confection. This last expression is the 
same as the threat of beating " to a mummy" 
or pulpy mass. 

B RECKONS or Brakens, ferns. 

Bree, a briar. " As sharp as a bree," as a thorn, 
and with reference to the intellect, acute, 
clever. 

Breea, the brink or bank of a river. " The breea 
side," the brook side. 

Breead. " You breead o' me, you don't like 
noise," — you resemble me, or you are of the 
same " breed" as myself in those respects, &c. 

Breeds, brcadtks of cloth. 
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Bkeekin^ the natural forked division of a tree. 

Breeks^ breeches. "They were sarkless and 
breekless/^ — shirtless and otherwise naked; 
poverty-stricken in the extreme. 

A Breeze^ a scolding. "A bonny breeze," a 
quarrel in high terms. 

Brent. See Brant. 

Bride-door. To run ^'for the bride-door;" the 
race for the bride's gift by young men, who 
wait at the church-door till the marriage cere- 
mony is over. The prize is usually a ribbon, 
which is worn for the day in the hat of the 
winner. This practice is confined to our 
country places. 

Bride-wain, a carriage loaded with household 
goods, travelling from the bride's father's to 
the bridegroom's house. Mr. Marshall ob- 
serves, that formerly great parade was exhi- 
bited on this occasion. The waggons were 
drawn by oxen garlanded with ribbons, while 
a young woman sat at her spinning-wheel in 
the centre of the load, and the friends of the 
parties increased the gifts as the procession 
went on. As connected with marriage cere- 
monies, see Heeat'pots, 

Brigo, a bridge. 

Broach, the pyramidal spire of a church, pointed 
like a broach or spit. 

Brock, the cuckoo-spit insect found on green leaves 
in an immersion of froth. "Isweat likeabrock." 

To Brog, to browze from place to place, as cattle. 

Brooks, or Breaks and Biles, painful boils or 
" pushes," which break out and discharge 
from difierent parts of the body. 

Browband. See Flsh-kraaL 
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Browl, a brat, a term of displeasure towards 
an offending child. "You brazen'd young^ 
browL" 

Brown Leamers. See Learners. 

A Bruff, the halo round the moon, when it shines 
through a mist or haze. 

A Brully, a trifling broil or disturbance in a 
crowd. " It is only a bit of a brully." Also 
a slight commotion of the sea. 

Brummels or Bummelkites, the fruit of the 
bramble, hedge blackberries. An abundance 
in autumn is said to denote a hard coming 
winter ; a prophecy also applying to the red 
fruit of the hawthorn, called " cat haws ;" 

" As many haws, 
So many cold toes." 

Brambles in October are pronounced out of 
season, for the devil, about that time, has 
waved his club over the bushes. 

Brummel-nosed, red-nosed, as the toper, or rather 
with purplish granulations on the nose, like 
those on the fruit of the bramble. 

Brunt, abrupt, precipitous. ^' Brunt mannered,^' 
of hasty address ; unceremonious. 

Brust or Brusten (pron. brussen), burst. " He's 
brusten big,^^ very stout. " Brusten breead- 
ways,'' as broad as long with fat ; distended. 

Brusten up, powdered or pulverized. 

Brusten out, as the flesh with blotches. 

Brustenhearted, heart-broken. See Heartbrtisten. 

Brustenkited, ready to burst with abdominal pro- 
tuberance. 

Brutes ! an exclamation of displeasure at unruly 
children, " You're a pack o* brutes V 

Brutishness, obscenity. 
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BucKHEADs, live hedge thorns, fence height. 

To BuDGE^ to loosen from a state of fastness, as a 

nail in a wall. " It wont budge a peg/' stir 

in the least degree. 
A Bull Dance, rustic merriment connected with 

cattle-show feasts. 
To Bullock, to abuse with the tongue ferociously, 

to bully. Also simply in the sense of loud 

talking. " I should like him better without 

all that bullocking.'' 
Bullaces, wild damsons. 
Bullseo, a castrated bull. 
BuLLSPiNK, the chaffinch. 
BuLLSTANG, thc dragou-fly. 
BuMBLE-BARFAN, thc horsc's coUar, made of reeds 

or rushes, as distinguished from the leathern 

barfan. 
Bumblebee, the humble or hornless bee. 
BuMMELKiTES. Scc Brumm^, 
To Bunch, to kick. '^ He bunchM me." 
BuNCHCLOT, a farmer (in derision), a clodhopper. 
Buns or Bui»nons, the hollow stems of the hog- 
weed, or cow parsnip, used by boys for blowing 

peas through, from the mouth. 
BuRTHisTLE, the spcar-hcadcd thistle. 
BuRDENBAND, a hcmpcn hayband. 
Burn, a water brook. " The bonny bum side,^^ a 

pastoral image of the poet. 
Butte RscoT, treacle ball, with an amalgamation of 

butter in it, a richer compound than the 

common sweetball. See Claggum. 
Buttery. See Pantry. 
Buyer or Buer, the gnat. 
Buzznacking, gossiping. " In and out, buzznack- 

ing about." 
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Bygang, a by-path. See Gang, 

By now, by this time, " They must have sailed 

by now/^ 
By-past, the time past. " In all times by-past," 

all periods gone by. 
Byre or Byer, a barn. '^ A cow byre. 
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C\ AB A JEEN, a lady's cloak of eighty years ago. 

^ To Cadge about, to go and seek from place, as a 
dinner-hunter. 

A Cadger, a carrier to a country miU, or collector 
of the com to grind belonging to the surround- 
ing farmers as customers. 

Caggy, ill-natured, stomachful. 

Cad MAN, the poet (pron. Keedman). See Streon- 
shalh. 

Cainjy, discontented, sour. ''As cainjy and as 
cankery as an ill clep'd cur." 

To Cake, to cackle as geese or hens. 

To Cake, to run into a mass, as coals in the fire 
are '' caked into a cinder." 

A Cake-couping, an interchange of tea visits, "a 
spicecake feast.^' 

To Call, to abuse. '' They called me." 

A Calling, a scolding. ''A good calling," a 
round of abuse. 

To Callit, to rail, to chide. '' They snap and 
callit like a couple o' cur dogs," as an ill- 
matched pair. '' A callity body," a quarrel- 
some person. 

Cam, a mound of earth, a bank boundary to a field. 

Cankered, sour-tempered, ill-conditioned, "can- 
kery." 
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Canny, clever, neat, well adapted. " She's a very 

canny body/' " A cannyish bit o' grand," or 

a ''canny sized bit o' land," a good sized 

piece. "A canny house," a convenient 

house. 
A Canting, a sale by auction, where the goods 

are lauded or appraised to the best advantage. 

" We will call a canting," hold a sale. 
Canty, brisk, lively, in reterepce to old people. 

"She's a canty and deeam for her years," 

cheerful and active for her age. 
Cap Nebbing, the front of a cap which projects 

over '' the neb," a facetious term for the face. 

See Neb, 
Cap screed, a cap border, or rather a female's 

linen cap border, or ''Coif screed." See 

Coif. 
Capp'd or Capt, crowned ; overcome in argument. 

" Now you have capp'd it !" convinced by what 

you have said. 
A Capper, a term of approval in the sense of 

being superior to others in the same lot. " I 

have got hold of a right one at last, now this 

is a capper !" 
Cars, low lands liable to be flooded. 
Carberries, gooseberries. 
Carded up, swept or set in order; or rather as 

the ashes of the fireplace are shovelled up 

and subsided. 
Carking, discontented, given to raise objections. 

Also anxious, careful. 
Carl, clown. " An aud carl," sneeringly applied 

both to old men and old women. 
Carles or Kyles. See Brooks and Biles. 
Carlinos, grey peas, prescribed in old times for 

3 
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Lenten diet. They are here Med in fat after 
being steeped in water^ and eaten on the 
Sunday but one- before Easter^ or the fifth 
Sunday in Lent^ which is called '^ Carl Sun- 
day/' The Lenten Sundays are alluded to as 

Tid, Mid, Misera, 

Carling, Palm, and Paste Egg Day. 

The first of the seven Sundays^ as Sir Henry 
Ellis observes^ is anonymous ; and the three 
terms commencing the couplet^ are doubtless 
corruptions of some part of the ancient Latin 
service or Psalms used on each. 

Casten. See Kesaen. 

Catcollop, cat^s meat^ more particularly the 
inmeats of animals. 

Cathaws, the red fruit of the white May or haw- 
thorn. See Brummels, 

Catswerbil^ the squirrel. 

Catswhelps^ kittens. 

Cattrail, fetid Valerian root for "trailing^* or 
enticing cats into traps where they infest^ and 
to which they are attracted by the scent. 

Cattijugs, the fruit of the catwhin or *' dog rose, 
the hedge-thorn rose. 

Catwhin, see the foregoing term. 

Caumeril or Gaumeril, a crooked stick notched 
at the ends for expanding the legs of slaugh- 
tered animals. " As crooked as a gaumenl/^ 
deformed. 

Cazzons, the dung of cattle dried for fuel. 

Cazzonhearted, dispirited, downcast. " Don't be 
cazzonhearted,'' do not let your courage fail 
you. 

Cess getheber, the rate collector. 
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To Chaff, to chafe or chaflfer, to quarrel. " They 
chaflF'd at teean toother varry sairly/' Pro- 
voked one another very sorely. To tantalize 
or incite. 

Chaffy (pron, Kafiy) or Chaffhearted, mean, 
unprincipled, or " as light as chaff,^' worthless. 

Chafts or Chaffs, the jaws. '' Chaffs tied up,^' 
dead. 

Chap, a dealer, a purchaser. " I hae some bacon 
to sell, can you find me a chap for ^t,^'a cus- 
tomer for it. 

To Char, to chide, to bark at. 

Chass, haste, chase. " Tak your awn time ower 
% there's nae chass about it," no hurry in 
the matter. 

Chats, the cones of the fir tree. 

To Chawle, to chew imperfectly, to mumble like 
a toothless person. 

Cheats. See Slycakes 

Cheesecake Grass, birdsfoot trefoil. 

Cheslip, the stomach of the calf, used when dried 
for curdling milk. 

Chet, pap ; the sound of the word is descriptive 
of the child "chetting*^ or sucking at the 
breast. 

Childermas Day, the massacre of the Innocents 
by order of Herod — the 28th of December. 
One of our unlucky days ; so much so, that 
the day of the week on which it falls is 
marked as a black day for the whole year to 
come. No important affair is taken in hand 
on Childermas day, and the sailors are heedfiil 
not to leave their port in the way of beginning 
a voyage under any consideration. 

Chimpings, rough ground oatmeal, grits. 
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To Chip, to chop as the lips or hands in frosty 
weather. See io Kin. 

To Chip up, or rather '^ to be chipped up/^ to be 
tripped up, as by the foot catching a stone. 

Chizzel, bran, wheat skins from refining flour. 

Chokful, quite full, full even to choking. 

Cholterheaded, thick-headed, dull unimagina- 
tive. 

Christmas Customs. The feast of the Nativity is 
here announced for two or three weeks before 
hand by the " Vessel Cups" or carol singers, 
who carry about, as the babe of Bethlehem, a 
small figure 8ur^unded with green sprigs of 
box in an open case, having a few oranges or 
red apples stuck upon the top by way of fur- 
ther decoration. Their upraised voices are a 
signal for the household's attention. 

'* God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

May no ul you dismay, 
Bemember dmst our Saviour 
Was bom on Christmas day. 

Glory to God! the angels sing, 
Peace and goodwill to man we bring. 

In swaddling clothes the babe was wrapp*d. 

And in a manger lay. 
With Mary his blest mother. 
Where oxen fed on hay. 

Glory to Gk>d! the angels sing, 
Peace and goodwill to earth we bring, 

God bless the master of the house^ 

The mistress also. 
And all your little children 

That round the table go. 
God bless your kith and kindred. 

That live both &r and near, 
We wish you a merry Christmas, 

And a happy New year." 
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It is unlucky not to reward the first set of those 
itinerants who call at your door, and we have 
known old fashioned folks who looked upon 
their crossing the threshold as a species of 
consecration ! but these notions are fast pass- 
ing away with those who retained them. The 
holly with its red berries, is now in request 
for the decoration of houses, churches, and 
shop windows; and preparation for making 
" indoors smile^' at this cheerless season of 
the year, is going on in full force. Christmas 
eve at length arrives, the bells ring out a 
merry peal, the family and friends assemble 
for supper, not in an odd but an even num- 
ber, and the candles are not to be snuffed the 
evening through, for that too would be an 
unlucky perpetration ! The bowl of furmity 
in the centre of the table, the yule cake, 
mince pies, and the cheese and gingerbread, 
receive their special laudation ; and our host 
is reminded to save a bit of the yule candle 
for luck and to put under the bed a piece of 
the yule dog when it cools, to preserve the 
house from fire during the forthcoming 
year ! 

" On Christmas morning, before break of day, 
all is in uproar ; numbers of boys sally forth 
and go from house to house, roaring out before 
every door, ^' I wish you a merry Christmas 
and a happy new year :'' which words are 
vociferated again and again, till the family 
awake and admit the clamorous visitor, who, 
if he be the first, is taken into the house, and 
treated with money and cheese and ginger- 
bread, which are also distributed, but less 

3§ 
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liberally, to some of the succeeding visitors. 
No person, boys excepted, must presume to go 
out of doors, until the threshold has been 
consecrated by the entrance of a jnale ; and 
should a damsel lovely as an an^el enter first, 
her fair form ^ould 1^ viewed ^th horror a^ 
the image of death." See Furmity, Vessel 
cups, YiUe cake, Sfd 

To Chuntee, to miumur, to have " the last word," 
in a contention. 

Church-lead-water, the rain which runs off the 
leads or roof of the church, said to be restora- 
tive when sprinkled upon the sick, especially 
that from the chancel where the altar is 
situated 1 

Church-stair-foot. "They live at the church- 
stair-foot," an expression in Whitby oft puz- 
zling to strangers, which has been deemed to 
mean inside the church at the bottom of the 
stairs ; but by a sight of the lofty situation of 
the parish church on the cliff, with its stair 
or ascent, from a crowded part of the town, of 
nearly two hundred steps, the matter is at 
once explained. 

Churlish (pron. chollos), a word of wide applica- 
cation. " A shill chollos wind," a cold pining 
wind. Certain medicines, as saline solutions, 
are deemed " cold and chollos." To be " dour 
and chollos," is to look dismal and act ill- 
naturedly. " A bad chollos road," a piece of 
stony or uneven turnpike. 

CiNDER-WATER, watcr in which hot cinders are 
slaked, used bv old women for washing the 
chafed parts of infants. 

To Clag, to adhere as paste; also to cling as the 
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child to the mother, who says '^ it clags to its 

best friend/^ when it throws its little arms 

around her neck, unwilling to leave her. 
Clagg'd Qr Clowen, in a state of adhesion. 

^' Clagg'd up/' closed up, clogged or '^ clowen 

up." 
Claggum, any adhesive substance or soft mass. 

The name for treacle-ball among schoolboys. 
Claggy, sticky, like pitch. *' Desperate claggy," 

very adhesive. 
To Clame, to stick, or cause to adhere, as paper 

against a wall. Likewise to spread or smear 

on a surface, as lime on a building, or butter 

upon bread. 
Clamed, bedaubed. See Beclarted. 
Clammed up, glued or parched in the mouth or 

throat. 
Clammy, sticky, mucilaginous. '^ It clams to one's 

fingers,^' adheres like gum. 
Clamoubsome, noisy, urgent. '^ Wait a while and 

decant be sae clamoursome,'' dou't be so 

clamourous. 
Clampers, claws or fangs, the fingers. " If I had 

my clampers on him he should feel the weight 

o' my neaf," if he was within my clutches he 

should feel the force of my fist. 
A Clan, a multitude or set of people. " A clan o' 

bairns,^' a crowd of children. 
Clapperclaw'd, pawed with the open hand, 

clawed and belaboured. 
Clart, flattery. " It's all clart,'' hollowness. 
Clart.ed over, flattered or appeased by flattery. 
Clarty, unctuous as honey, smeary. " A clarty 

hussey," an untidy woman, a slut. " Clarty 

deed,'' uncomfortable or bad housewifery, 

dirty work. 
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To CiiASH^ to clatter^ or clap as a door^ to bring 

down or let any thing fall with violence. 
A Clash^ a fall^ knock or braise. *' I gat a sair 

clash/' I got a sad fall. 
Clashes^ news, reports. "What's the clashes?'' 

" It was long the clash of the country side," 

long the talk. 
Clashes, large quantities, or great amounts. 

" Clashes o' brass," lots of money. " A 

clash o' good things," heaps. 
A Clashing, a shaking in a carriage ; concussion, 

contact. 
To Clatter, to raise a noise by striking against a 

substance ; to beat, to chastise. " I'll clatter 

thee " 
A Clatter, a din ; a blow by a fall. 
To Clatjm or Cloam, to pull with both hands 

together, as a person tugs to remove a sack of 

flour. " Claum hod," seize hold ! make the 

eflfort. 
To Clatjt, to paw or scratch with the fingers. " A 

pair o' clauted e'en," both eyes disfigured in a 

quarrel. 
A Clawer, a rabble. '^ Clawers o' folks at your 

tail," many followers. 
Cled, clad or clothed. " They were . beeath weel 

fed and weel cled," comfortably maintained in 

both respects. 
Clegs, the large grey flies which torment horses 

and cattle in summer. "He sticks like a 

cleg," a troublesome or importunate person ; 

an adherent. 
Clep, name or species. " Clep'd," named. " It 

was of a queerish clej)," as a curious animal. 
Cletch, the brood of a Bi)ecies, a cluster. " A 

cletch of chickens." Also a section or set in 
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a party. ^^A bonny cletch to be pestered 
with I" — opponents. 

Cleugh or Clufb, a narrow rocky glen. 

To Click, to snatch rudely, as a child will click 
another's playthings. 

Clicking up, shrivelling as leather when an over 
hot iron is put upon it. 

Clickum Fair, a place where any thing may be 
snatched or stolen. '^ It was got at Clickum 
fair,'* purloined. 

To Clinch, to clutch, to grasp with the hand. 
Also to come suddenly upon a person. ^' I 
just clinch'd him at the comer.^^ 

Clinkabuilt, the style of ship or boat building 
so called, where the edges of the planks over- 
lap each other in their downward progress 
towards the keel. 

To Clip, to cut, to shear sheep at clipping time, or 
the shearing season. 

A Clipper, a clever person. ^' A clipper at talk- 
ing," one of those whom the old women say 
'^ have a tongue in their heads that would clip 
clouts." A fast sailing boat or ship is so 
termed ; a cutter. 

Clocks, beetles of all kinds, house ^^ cockroaches." 

Clockseaves, the black-headed bulrush. 

Cloddy, thick, short, and full of flesh. 

Clogged up, wheazy or stuffed in the breast, closed. 

Cloggy or Clogging, certain kinds of food are 
said to be cloggy and indigestible; heavy, 
loathing. 

CloseneaVd, greedy, close-fisted. 

A Clour, a lump raised on the head by a blow. 

To Clout, to beat, to belabour. 

A Clout, a blow, a knock. ^^ Give him a good 
clouting." 
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Clovven. See Clagg^d, 

To Clow, to work hard. 

A Glower, a good worker. ''A elower at a 
trencher/^ a hearty feeder. " A elower efter 
pelf/^ a striver after money. 

A Clowclash, the confusion or " Router'^ in the 
house at " thorough-cleaning time," the house- 
wife's annual " dust fever.^' See Router, 

Cloy, ^^ He was as drunk as cloy.'' An expression 
constantly heard, but the meaning of which 
is not very apparent. 

A Clue, a ball of string. " A cotten due." " A 
worsted clue." 

Clufe. See Cleugh. 

Cluntbrino, walking heavily. The manner is 
expressed as "cluntering and bantering." 
See To Bauter. 

To Cluther or Clodder, to cluster or collect into 
a heap. ^^They were all cluther'd up," as 
people in a small apartment are too confined. 
" A rare cluther o' money," a great sum. 

Cluthbrino, crowding together, mustering or 
assembling. 

A Coal Coop, a coal-scuttle. 

Cobbles, pebbles, paving or cobstones. '^ A cobbled 
road," a stoned path. 

To Cobble, to stone, to pelt with dirt. " A good 
cobbling," a severe pelting. 

Cobby, Kvely, in good health. '' I am quite cobby, 
thank you." 

Cobles, the ^' cutwater boats" of pilots and fish- 
ermen in the northern seas. 

Coblemen, pilots, fishermen, boatmen. 

Cobstones, stones of a size for throwing or slinging, 
paving stones. 
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CocKLiGHT, the dawn of day, cock-crowing. ^^ We 
are out o^ bed by cock leet, and work till sun- 
down/^ sunset. 

Cock o* t* Midden, the chief person of a party 
or a neighbourhood. The master of the house 
is said to be the cock of his own midden, as 
the cock is the king of his own dunghilL 
See Midden. 

Cockroaches, house or black beetles; — See 
Clocks. 

CocKSHUT, the close of day. See Cocklight. 

Cocksure, certain, positive. " He made himself 
cocksure of success.^' 

Cod, pod. ^' A pea cod,^' pea shell. 

Cod, the fish so called; — ^respecting which, see 
Ling. 

Cod sounds. See Sounds. 

Coffin lead rings, finger rings made of a piece of 
a leaden coffin obtained from the churchyard 
and worn as a cure for the cramp. 

Coif, a cap, an old-fashioned lace head-dress for 
females. '^ I want tweea yeds o^ lang loom 
to mak coif screeds on," two yards of long 
lawn to make cap borders of. 

Colliers, black swallows or swifts. 

CoLLOPS, slices of meat. " I'll cut you into collops,'* 
a threat of chastisement to children. 

CoLLOP Monday, egg and bacon feast day, the day 
before Shrove Tuesday, and the one on which, 
in papal times, they took their leave of flesh 
for the forthcoming Lent, which began on the 
following Wednesday called Ash Wednesday. 
The poor in the country now go about and 
beg collops for the feast, of their richer 
neighbours. 

CoLLOP. " It will be a costly coUop to him he 
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may depend on 't/' prove a very expensive 
undertaking. A young spendthrift is pro- 
nounced to be a costly collop to his parents. 
" A saut collop/' in the sense of " scalding 
porridge^' or something too caustic or provok- 
ing to put up with. 

COMEDAY^ GAN DAY, GoD SEND SUNDAY. A phraSC 

put into the mouths of the indolent and the 
slovenly, who care not how the days go and 
come, provided they are easy; and with a 
view too or a wish towards Sunday, on which 
day there is generally the least to do of all. 

Co-mother, a godmother or co-helper in the 
religious training of the child. 

To Con over, to peruse, to consider. ^' I have 
not yet conned it over in my own mind.'' 

CoNNY, neat in person, agreeable. " She's conny 
both to face and to follow," to meet before, 
as well as to follow behind, that is, — altoge- 
ther. 

To CoNSATB, to imagine, to conceive. '' I consate 
you'll be frae Lunnan ?" I suppose you will 
have come from London. " A consated body," 
a person given to foolish or nervous notions. 
Seldom heard in the sense of conceit or pride. 

CooscoT, the wood pigeon. 

A Corpse waking. See Wake. 

A Corpse Yat, the Leich gate or Corpse gate of 
the archaeologist. A shed over the entrance 
to a churchyard where the corpse rested till 
the minister arrived. The tall side posts are 
generally of wood, and the covering, in some 
instances, of thatch ; but at Harewood dale 
chapel in this neighbourhood the whole is of 
stone. The chapel bears the date 1636. 
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To Cot, to do one's own household work ; as the 
term ^' mollv-cot'* is understood to be a man 
who interferes in the doing of women's duties* 

CoTB, fold, shed. Sheepcotes, pigcotes, hencotes. 

To Gotten, to accord or agree in sentiment. " 1 
cannot cotten to him,^^ yield to him, or give 
up my views for his. " We canH cotten toge- 
ther in any shape,^' equivalent to the well- 
knownsaying — "wedonot host atthe same inn.'* 

To Cotter, to entangle as thread is ravelled. 
" An tetter'd and cotter'd like a wild coitus 
back,'* as uncombed hair. '^ Cotter'd up into 
snocksnarls.'* See the latter term. 

Cotterils, materials; property in general. '^How 
is she off for cotterils V^ how much money 
will she have to her fortune ? 

To CouL, to draw together with a rake ; to pull 
towards you. 

Cotjlrake, the iron rake for the ashes at kitchen 
firesides. 

To Coup, to exchange. '^ Til coup thee,** I will 
give you this for that. " Will you coup seats 
with me ?** exchange seats. See To Swap. 

To Coup ower, to fall over. " He couped ower 
heads and tails,** he evolved on the head and 
feet alternately, as the harlequin tumbles at 
the fair. 

Couthered, recovered. ^^ He has got nicely cou- 
thered up again,** amended of his illness. 
Also, cheered by refreshment, or the comfort- 
ing process's at the fireside after personal expo- 
sure to the cold. " Sit yourself down and get 
yoursel couthered up a bit, in is better than 
out this kind o* weather.*' 

Covins or Cuwins, periwinkles. Easter shells, or 

4 
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the edible sea-snail. They abound on the rocks 
southward of the entrance to Whitby harbour : 
are considered to be in 8ea«>n from East^ 
to Ascension Day; and are sometimes sent 
by small ship loads to the London markets. 
" There 's a yawl i^ t' beck, and onny o' ye that 
will gan and pike ouwins will git a shilling a 
bishUl;*^ — there^s a fishing boat laid in the 
stream, and any of you that will go and pick 
cuvrins for it, will get a shilling a bushel. 
The old bellwoman's cry at Staithes in this 
quarter, where they also abound. 

CoviN-scAR, the name offc given to the rocky-beach 
above alluded to. See Scar. 

Cow- AWAY ! " Come, cow-away, my lad \" — ^be 
moving. 

To Cow and Pow, to walk atwist or with the shoe 
toes turned inward. Shoes down-worn on 
one side or '^ iU trodden," are said to be cowed, 
or to have belonged to a cow-footed person. 

A Cow-byre, a cow-bacm. 

Cow-CLAGs or Clod-clags, caked lumps of dirt 
hanging to the hair of cattle and the wool of 
sheep. "He was cow-clagg'd to the very 
rig,'^ ridge or back, bemired half-way up the 
person. 

Cow'd, subdued. "His wife will cow him, Fll 
warrant her V 

Cowdy, active, frolicksome. " Quite cowdy," well 
in health and spirits. 

To Cower or Coor, to crouch or squat upon the 
haunches. " Fll mak thee cower under me!" 
a threat of subduction. 

A Cow-gate, pasturage for a cow. See Oskin, 

Cow- LADIES, small scarlet beetles with black spots; 
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the field " lady-birds^^ of summer. ^^ Lady- 
clocks.'^ 

Cowl-press, a lever. 

Cozy, comfortable. " I am very warm and cozy.'* 

Cracked or Cracky, somewhat crazy or "crack- 
brainM.'' " A bit cracky,^' partially crazy. 

Cracks, news. "What cracks?*' "A cracky 
body,'' a newsmonger or gossip. 

Crake or Cruke, a rook or crow, " And crake- 
sticks," an old rook's nest. 

Crambazzle, a worn-out dissipated old man. " An 
aud crambazzle." 

To Crammel or Cramble, to walk ill, as with 
corns on the feet, to hobble. " I walk quite 
crammelly." " He can hardly get crammell'd 
along." 

Crambles, the large knotted boughs of trees. 

Cranky, checked linen, a blue strip on a white 
ground. "A cranky apron," now seldom 
seen, but worn fifty years ago, both by servants 
and dames. 

Cranky, stiff jointed, pained with the effort of 
walking. " I feel my legs quite cranky." 

To Cransh, to crush or grind with the teeth, or 
as a waggon on a gravell'd road. 

Cranshy, gritty. 

Cratchet, the crown of the head. "Nap his 
cratchet," crack his crown. 

Creaker. " A bairn's creaker," a child's rattle. 

Creakwarner. See Night creaker. 

To Cree or Creave, to pre-boil, to seeth over the 
fire, as rice or wheat. " Creaving days," in 
the country, are those on which "creaved 
wheat" is prepared for the Christmas-eve 
market, when it is brought into the town in 
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pails for sale^ with barrels of milk for boiling 
it into ^^ Prumity/' the Christmas-eve repast. 
See Frumity, and Christmas, 

Crbepings^ cold shiverj sensations, " I believe I 
have got my creepings/^ caught cold. 

To Crob^ to upbraid or reproach. *^They are 
always crobbing me" 

Cross. '^ He begged like a cripple at a cross/^ 
very urgently. The steps of the crosses, par- 
ticularly those by the road sides in Catholic 
times, were the common resort of the maimed 
and the mendicant in their daily supplications 
for alms. 

Cross nor Coin. '^Fm blest wi' nowther cross 
nor coin/' or as we have otherwise heard it 
said, ^' nowther brass nor benediction/' neither 
money nor any one's good wishes — destitute^ 
forlorn. 

A Crossoano or Crossoait, a cross-road, '^A 
bit of a crossgang/' a footpath or track across 
a field. See Gang. 

To Crowp, to grunt or grumble. "A crowpy 
body/' a repiner. " A crowping/' that kind 
of subdued croaking heard in the bowels from 
flatulence. 

Crowse, brisk. " As crowse as a lop/' as brisk as 
a flea. ^^ Quite crowse and hearty/' quite well. 

To Crowdle or Cruddlb, to creep close together^ 
as children round the fire, to huddle. 

Crowdt, oatmeal and water boiled to a paste and 
eaten with salt, or thinned with milk and 
sweetened. Spoonmeat in general. 

To Crvddle, to congeal or curdle, as milk in 
warm weather becomes sour. 

Crvddbd, curdled or soured as milk into curds. 
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Cruds^ curds obtamed by the acid treatment of 
milk over the fire. In ^eat demand on 
market days for the home manufacture of 
cheese-cakes. 

Cruke^ the wry-neck disease in cattle and sheep. 
Also the crook in the leg when it stands out 
in a twisted form from the effects of Fellon, 
which see. 

Crtjke^ a crotchet or whim. See Fond cruke. 

Cruke^ a rook. See Crake, 

Crules^ worsted of all colours for fancy needle- 
work. 

To Crunkle^ to crease or rumple^ as linen or 
paper. 

A Crush, a crowd. See Rttsh, 

A Crush, a feast or merry-making. A country ball. 

CuFFiDAFT, a word now hardly known, but which 
we have frequently heard in our boyish days ; 
gossipry, jibing, or lazy talk as distinguished 
from regular conversation. " He was fain for 
half an hour^s cuffidaft, and for myself I like 
to blow my horn when I list;" he was anxious 
for half an hour's gossip, and I also love to 
have my talk out when disposed. 

Cumber, trouble, obstruction. " A cumber ground.*' 

Cup-rose, the poppy. 

Cushats, wild pigeons. 

CusTARD-wiNDs, the cold easterly winds .which 
prevail here about Easter, when custards are 
more particularly in vogue as a popular 
dainty. 

" The wind at north and eaet 
Is neither good for man nor beast ; 
So never think to cast a clout 
Until the month of May bo out." 

4§ . 
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Cute, clever, active. ^^As cute as cate can be,'* 
very acute or " a cut3 sort of a body.'' 

CuTTERiNo, talking low. " They sat hottering and 
cuttering over the fire/' huddling together for 
a little social confab. See Hottering, 

D. 

T\ACITY, fitness, capacity, suitable address in a 

^ matter. 

Dafp, a coward. ^' A daiBPhead." 

To Paffle, to become stupid, or to confound 

others. ^^Daffled with noise," deafened. 

Also with respect to the decreasing faculties 

in old age. ^^He fails fast and begins to 

daffle," or " He grows quite daffly," imbecile, 

foi^etiul; the state akin to man's second 

childhood. 
Daft, dull of apprehension. ''As daft as a 

goose." '' As daft as a door nail," which 

requires driving or direction to be useM. 
Daftish, not clever, or as it is sometimes said, not 

very bright. " A daftish dizzy sort of a body." 
To Dag, to sprinkle with water. '' A fine dagging 

rain." Dagged, wet. 
I)ainsh. See Densh. 
Dame. See Deeam. 
To Dander, to tremble as a house seems to do 

firom the inside when a carriage passes heavily 

in the street. " It danders." 
Danglements, tassels and such like appendants. 
To Dark, to listen, to pry into. " They dark and 

gep for all they can catch,'* gape for news as 

gossips. 
Darking, listening. " What are you darking at?" 
To Darken the Door, to obscure the light at the 



■ 
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entrance with one^s body in stepping over 

the threshold. " I hope she will never darken 

my door again/^ enter my dwelling any more. 
Dauby, untidy, dirty. ^^ Dauby folks,'^ slovenly 

people in household matters. 
To Daudle or Daidle, to trifle. '^ A dandling 

sauntering body,^' a slow idle person. " A 

dandier.*' 
To Daul, to loath. " Vm daulMo* my meat,*' have 

no relish for my food. " Fs daul'd o* t' spot,*' 

tired of the place. 
A Datjm, a small portion or share. '^It was a dear 

daum," a dear morsel, very little for money. 
Daum'd out, dealt out in small or scanty allowances. 
Daytal, tale or reckoning by the day. " A daytal 

man,'* a day labourer. " Daytal work," work 

done by the day. 
Deeaf or Deaf, blasted or barren, hollow as '^ a 

deaf ear of com," or " a deaf nut," a nut 

without a kernel. " He does not look as if 

he lived upon deaf nuts," that is he thrives 

and grows fat. A good round sum is pro- 

noimced to be ^'no deaf nut," no unsound 

thing, but a solid reality. 
Deeafly or Deafly, lonely. " They live in a far 

off deeafly spot," retired from all noise, 

secluded. 
Deeam, dame. "Mj deeam," my mistress, my 

wife. " An and deeam,*' an old woman. 
Deeaby or DooRY, small, puny. ^' A little deeary 

bairn," an underling or sickly child. 
Deeath-stbucken, smitten with death, or when the 

clammy perspiration or '^ death smear " stands 

on the visage of a dying person. 
DEEATHY-OBOATs,fashioned or stamped, so to speak. 
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in the mould of death. '^ One is a fine fat 
baim^ but the other was always a poor dowly 
deeathy groats/^ a bom skeleton. 

To Deeavb, to deafen. "A noise fit to deeave you/' 

DbeaVd, deafened. 

Deeaz'd or Deazed^ killed or pined by eold^ as 
frostnipped vegetables^ or chickens that die 
in the shell for want of warmth through the 
hen^s absence. " A deazed loaf/' the dough 
or paste ill baked^ or when the leaven or 
yeast has failed in its work. 

A Deeazement^ a sensation of cold all over the 
body from checked perspiration. ^^I hae 
gotten a sair deeazement^'' a bad cold^ or 
" perishment." 

Deed^ doings. " Here's bonny deed ! " great to 
do. " Whent deed/' vast commotion. ^' Dowly 
deed/' poor doings or dull times for employ- 
ment. '^ Great deed about nought/' large stir 
about trifles. 

Deedless^ helpless^ indolent. ^'A deedless sort 
of a body." 

Deft, neat, clever. " She is a deft hand with a 
needle." " A deft sight ! " ironically speak- 
ing, an extraordinary appearance, or any thing 
ridiculous. 

Deftly, cleverly. ^^ It was all very deftly done," 
dexterously managed. 

To Delve, to bruise or indent as a pewter vessel. 
To dig, to work. 

Delved, indented or dinted. Dug. 

Delving, a word used in the sense of close appli- 
cation to work. '^ He is delving at it whenever 
you pass by." 

Densh or Dainsh, dainty or fastidious in the 
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liking of any thing. '^ Densh gobb*d/^ dainty 
mouthed as an epicure. ^^Over densh by 
half/^ over nice or particular in your selection. 

Dented^ notched as the teeth of a saw. 

Dbnty or Dentyish, a weather term, genial^ 
cheering. See Gay Denty, 8fC. 

Desperate, an indication of great value or extent. 
" A desperate grand watch/' " A desperate 
fine lady.'' ^^ A desperate great building." 

Dess, a layer of any piled substance. " A dess 
of stones." 

Dess'd up, piled up. 

DessABLY, orderly in point of arrangement. 

Didder or Didderment, a trembling of the body 
from cold or fear. " I felt myself all in a 
didderment." 

Dike, a ditch. " A dike back," the bank of a 
ditch. " A hedge dike side," the bank sup- 
porting the hedge or fence along the bottom 
of which there is a runnel or water gutter — 
see Water-dike. 

To Dill, to ease pain, to lull, as something " to 
dill the toothache." 

To DiNDLE or Dinnle, the thrill or reaction of a 
part after a blow or exposure to excessive cold. 

A Ding, the noise and confusion of a crowd. 
" What is all this ding and dordum about? " 
all this distraction and commotion occasioned 
by? 

To Ding, to push firom you, as the threat of 
^^ dinging down stairs." "The child was 
dung off the chair," pushed off. 

To Ding, to beat in the sense of surpassing in 
argument, labour or otherwise. "Ise ding 
him fairly," I shall beat him thoroughly. 

Dinnot, do not. " Dinnot, I pray thee ! " 
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Dint, a word we have never heard applied in the 
sense we are told of, but which, it is stated, 
was formerly in use hereabouts to signify 
the greater number as compared with the less. 
'' The dint of our town in those days were 
smugglers/^ We record the expression. 

Dinted, indented. 

To Dither, to thrill or shiver with cold. 

To DizEN, to deck, to dress gaudily, to ''garb 
out ;" an abbreviation of bedizen. 

To DoAVE, to doze. ''A doaving draft,'* a sleeping 
potion. 

A Do-DANCB, a round about way to a place, or to 
the end of a process. " They led me a bonny 
do-dance about it,'* a long way round in the 
matter. Also a fooFs errand or first of April 
affair. 

DoDDED sheep, short-horned sheep. 

To Dodder (pron. Dother), to tremble with age, 
cold, or fear. '' He dodders like an aspen 
leaf.'* 

Doddering, trembling or shaking. 

DoDDERUMS, ague fits, tremblings from nervous- 
ness and other causes. 

To Doff, to undress. " Doff thy duds,** put off 
your clothes. To do off. See Don. 

DoG-CRABs, diminutive kind of crabs which abound 
on our sea shore, not eaten, but used as a 
bait by the fishermen. 

Dogger. See Scar Dogger. 

A Doit, a fraction. " I don't care a doit about 
it." See Moit. 

A Dole or Dooal, alms in money or food given in 
the olden time at funerals to the poor who 
offered their prayers in behalf of the departea. 
It is usual to invite the friends and acquaint- 
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ance far and near to a rustic burial^ and we 
still hear of there being '' a brave fat dooal," 
or a hearty repast of meat^ cheese and bread, 
and ale, to all comers, with much smoking of 
tobacco. The numbers in some cases are so 
great, that the barns are resorted to for in- 
creased accommodation. " It was a rare flesh 
funeral,^^ that is, there was good meat in 
abundance. In the towns, cake with wine 
only is handed. 

Doled. See DauPd. 

To Don, to dress. "Don thy bonnet," put on 
your bonnet. To Do on. See Doff. 

DoNK, damp. " As donk as a dungeon." 

A DoNNOT or Do-naught, a good-for-nothing 
person, the same as the Scottish " Ne'er-do- 
weel." " That o' f donnot," that of the devil, 
or devilish, the popular designation with re- 
ference to Satan himself. " That o' t' donnot's 
never i' danger," an allusion to the prosperity 
of the wicked, where it is said the Evil one 
befriends his own. 

DooR-CHEEK, the side posts of the doorway. 

Door-ganging. See Doorstead. 

DooR-siLL, the threshold. 

DooRSTEAD, the entrance frame in which the door 
hangs, "the door ganging," or space where 
the door goes in, the doorway. 

DooRSTONES, the flags or pavement before the door; 
also those along the entire house front. 

DoRDUM, a loud and confused noise. See Ding. 

DosTED, dimmed in the sense of a polished surface 
having lost its gloss : dirty or dusty, depre- 
ciated. " It has gotten sairly dosted." 

DoTTERiL, an old doating fellow. 
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DoucED, sluiced or drenched with wet. *' A good 

doucing/^ a thorough soaking. 
DoucED, put out or extinguished. "Douce the 

lights.^^ " She^s douced of her feathers/' 

deprived of, or ecUpsed in her finery. 
Doup, an indolent person, like the broad-backed 

Dutchman in the novel?, called " Heavystern.^' 

" A great fat doup.'^ 
To DouK, to bathe or plunge under water, to 

duck. 
Dour, morose, unsocial. " He looked as dour as 

thunner," or the thunder cloud ,• dismal. 
DouT, an extinguisher for a candle. A do out. 
To Dow, to thrive either in person, circumstances, 

or reputation. *' He dows bravely,^' he thrives 

well. " He nowther dees, nor dows," neither 

dies nor mends. 

" March grows 
Never dows." 

March blossom being premature, is often 

blighted. 
Dow'd, prospered. "They niwer dow*d sen,'' 

prospered since that time or event. 
DowcE, clever, neat. 
Dowl'd or Dull'd, deadened as stale liquor. "Fse 

fairly dowPd to deeath,'' lowspirited or de- 
pressed in a deep degree. 
DowLY, sickly, melancholy. "He's as dowly as 

death," pale. See Deed. 
A Down coming, a fall from a state of prosperity 

to one of adversity. 
DowNDiNNER, the aftemoou repast of tea. " I feel 

rife for my downdinner," ready for my tea. 

Our Downdinner hill, has probably received 
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its name from there once being tea gardens 

on the spot. 
A Downfall, a weather tenn. '^A downfall of 

rain.^^ " It looks very like a downfall.^^ 
A DowNGANG, a downward path or track from an 

eminence. See Gang. 
Down i ^t mouth, chopfallen, dispirited. 
DowN-LiGGiNG TIME, bedtime. See To lAg. Also 

the time of lying in, called a bairn birth, or 

sickening. 
Dowp, the carrion crow. See Doup. 
DozzEN^D, shrivelled, not plump. '^A dozzenM 

apple.'' 
DozziL or DuzziL, '^a dizen'd dozzil,'' a tawdry 

fine person. 
Drapf, brewer's grains. A worthless person is 

said to be as bad as draff; but does not the 

expression point more significantly to the 

word '^draught" in reference to dung, as 

something extremely vile or degraded ? 
Draggletailed, draggled, dirty. 
Drape, a dry or milkless cow. 
Dream-holes, the slits or loopholes in church 

steeples, staircases, and barns, for the admis- 
sion of light and air. 
Drearisome, dreary, solitary. ''A lang dreari- 

some road," viewless. 
Dree, tedious. "A dry dree preachment," or 

discourse. "A dree droppy rain," only a 

little at a time. 
Dreed, delivered slowly in the way of a discourse. 

" He dreed a lang drone," delivered a tiresome 

dissertation. 
Dreely, slowly. " He talks varry dreely." 
Dreesome, tedious, wearisome, insipid. 

5 
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A Drink-draught, a brewer's dray or waggon. 

A Drink-driver, the brewer's drayman. 

To Drite or Drate, to drawl in speaking. 

A Drite-poke, a facetious term for a drawling 

person. 
Drith, prosperity, substantiality. " Ill-gotten 
gear carries no drith in it/' ill-gotten wealth 
has no duration. 
Droke, a weed like a stem and head of oats. 
Droppy, Droppyish, rainy. " Droppy weather.'' 

" A droppyish day/' a wet day. 
DuBBLER, a deep earthen dish or platter. ^' They 
had nought nowther i' dish nor dubbler," 
nothing to eat, poverty stricken. 
Ducks and Drakes. "They had property, but 
they made ducks and drakes on't," spent it 
any how. An allusion to the figures of birds 
set upon sticks for marks, and flung at in the 
southern game called " Cock-shy." 
Duds, apparel. "Bonny duds/' fine clothes. 
" My bettermy duds," my better kind of dress 
or Sunday suit. 
DuPFiL, a kind of coarse woollen cloth. 
DuLBERT, Dunderhead, Dudernoll, a blockhead. 
Dull'd. See DowVd. 
Dumbfounder'd, stricken into silence, paralysed 

with amazement. 
DuNGEONABLE, dccp, kuowiug. " He 's a dungeon 

o' wit," very shrewd. 
DuNTY, stimted. "Dunty horn'd kie/' short 

horned cattle. 
DuRDUM, riotous confusion. " The street is all in 

a durdum." 
To Duz, to beat out, as over ripe corn with the 
wind at harvest. 
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DuzziL. See DozziL 

DwAM, a swoon. "A bit dwammish," rather 

faint. 
DwiNED, shrivelled. " He dwined away to an 

atomy," pined to a skeleton. 
DwiNY, puny. "Dwiny voiced/' small voiced, 

feeble. 
Dwizzen'd, shrunk and wrinkled. See Dozzen^d, 
DwizzENPACED, thiu-visagcd. 

E. 

TpAM, or Beam, ^^mine eam,'' my uncle, firiend, 

"■-^ gossip. 

To Earn or Yearn, to curdle as milk. 

Easement, relief from pain. A medicinal remedy 
or cure. 

Easins, eaves of houses, the over-lapping edges of 
the roof where the rain runs off. 

Easter (or Paste Egg-day). This festival is 
marked here by the extensive consumption of 
custards, which are baked in large dubblers or 
dishes ; and it is deemed unlucky if some- 
thing new is not worn on Easter Sunday, even 
if it is but a pair of new garters or shoe- 
strings. On Easter Monday and Tuesday at 
Whitby, a fair for children is held in the space 
between the parish church and the abbey, 
when they assemble to "troU eggs'' in the 
fields adjoining. The Q^g, it is said, was 
held by the Egyptians as an emblem of the 
renovation of mankind after the deluge; and 
Christians have adopted eggs at this season 
from their retaining the principle of future 
life, and thus being significant of the resur- 
rection. They are first boiled hard in some 
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dyeing preparation^ then otherwise streaked 
on the colored ground thus obtained^ and 
marked with the initials of the parties to 
whom they are presented, while some are 
further embellished with dots of gilding. On 
Easter Monday likewise, the boys have a 
practice of assaulting females for their shoes, 
which they take off imless redeemed with 
money ; and on Tuesday, it is the girls^ turn 
with the boys in the same way, when we have 
known men^s hats at such times removed from 
their heads where the joke could be safely 
exercised, and redeemed with a shilling. 

Eaz^d, splashed by walking in a miry soil. " You 
hae gotten sair eazM/^ you have got sorely 
bemired. The word may seem to be related 
to " earthM.^' 

Ee, eye. Een or Eyen, eyes. " He gloores with 
a pair o^ good een,^^ makes good use of 
his eyes, or stares you out of countenance. 
*'The sight o' you ^s good for sair e^en," 
sore eyes ; the Well known exclamation at the 
appearance of the long absent. 

Een-holes, the eye-sockets. 

E^EN, evening. ^^Kessenmas e'en,'^ Christmas 
eve. " Cannelmas e^en." '^ Easter e^en." 

To Eg on, to urge. " He was egging the other 
man on to fight.'^ 

Eldin, fire wood, or other materials for lighting 
the fire. "We are getting in our winter 
eldin ;^' stock of fuel for the season. 

Elsin, an awl. "As sharp as a cobler's elsin,^' 
acute. 

Elmother, step-mother. 

Elwand. See Yedwan. 
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Enanthers. See Ananthers, 

End LANG, as long as from end to end. " I tum- 
melFd end lang/^ I fell down my whole 
length. 

Endways (pron. Endwus) forward, the state of 
progression to the attainment of an end. See 
Even endways. 

Enow, by and by. " I will come enow,^^ presently. 

Entry, the space within the street door, whether 
it be common passage or capacious entrance 
hall is here called the entry. "The entry 
mat,^^ the street door mat. 

EsH, the ash. 

Estringlayer, a rope maker or band maker; a 
term which occurs in a local document of the 
15 th century. By removing the e, the mean- 
ing of the word will be more apparent. 

Ettling, or Airtling, aiming or intending to pro- 
ceed in a given direction. See Airtling. 

Even endways, from end to end without hindrance. 
" They spent all they had even endways,^^ en- 
tirely. 

Every like, now and then, at intervals. " They 
kept playing the music every like." 

Eye, " a clear eye," a clear road as we term it, for 
instance to a counter side. "Go in when 
there is a clear eye," no crowd perceptible, but 
a ready dispatch. 

F. 

Tp ACTOR Y, the former days^ designation of the 
-*■ parish workhouse, owing probably to the 
employment of diflferent kinds given to the in- 
mates. " A factory burying,^' a pauper funeral. 
"A factory coffin," a pauper shell for the 

5§ 
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dead. ''Factory brass/' out-door relief in 

money allowed to the poor by the authorities. 

" Factory cess," the poor-rates, 
A Fadge, a short fat individual. " A little fadge.'* 
To Fadge, to walk at a short straddling pace, like 

a fat or encumbered person. " He goes fadg- 

ing along." 
To Fafp or FuFF, to blow in puflfs as the smoke 

returns down the chimney. 
To Faffle, to play as a loose sail or a garment in 

the wind. '' The boat will not sail without a 

regular breeze, there is only a puff and a 

faffle." 
Fain, desirous, eager. 
Far end. '' He seems almost at the far end," fast 

declining in health or circumstances. '' It is 

better to come at the far end of a feast, than 

at the fore end of a fray," better late at a 

feast than early at a fight. 
Farlets, failings, peculiarities. " A spyer of other 

folks' farleys," a censurer. 
Farish on, advanced. " We're getting farish on 

in years," becoming old. 
Farnticles, the yellow freckles on the face. 
Farrantly, genteel, respectable. '' They are far- 

rantly folks," people of station. 
Fash, trouble, inconvenience. 
To Fash, to tease, to importune. " Don't fash me 

about the matter." 
Fashous, meddlesome, inquisitive, troublesome. 

"A fashous sort of a body." "A fashous 

job." 
Fauf, a fallow, or ground repeatedly tilled without 

an intervening crop. 
Fearsome, "T' thunner was parfitly fearsome," 
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perfectly frightful, tremendous. ''A fearsome 

sort of a body/^ a person in his manner who 

carries an air of command. 
Feather-pallen^ crest-fallen, unplumed, dispi- 
rited. 
Feather-fewl. "We saw all maks o^ feather 

fewl/^ all kinds of birds, a collection. 
To Feeal or Feal, to hide. See Felt, 
Fefted, legally secured with a maintenance. " He 

fefted his wife on so much a year.^' 
Fbptments, portions of property belonging to an 

endowment. 
A Feg's end for it, the well-known saying, "A 

fig for it,^^ with regard to any thing valueless. 

This way however of putting it, places the 

estimation some degrees lower than the value 

of the fig, by allusion to the particle of stalk 

at the end of it. 
Feitly, neatly, properly. " It was all done varry 

feitly,^^ very appropriately. 
A Fell, a hill, high ground. 
To Fell, to knock down, as a butcher does an ox, 

or as a woodman when he will not " spare the 

tree." " Felled with his ailment," prostrate 

with sickness. 
Fellon, the soreness of a cow's skin &om cold or 

checked perspiration. 
Fellow-fond, love smitten. " A fellow-fond lass." 

"A fellow-fond fit," a female fit of love passion. 

See Weean-stricken. 
To Felly, to break up the fallow ground. 
Felt, hid. " Go and get felt," concealed. "They 

felt it," hid it. 
Fend, activity, management. " They make a good 

fend for a living," as endeavouring people. 
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" No more fend than a new bom bairn/,' no 
more energy than a new bom child. " He 
tries to fend at all points^'' he is industrious 
in a variety of ways. 

Fendable^ of active habits, provident. " A brave 
fendable body in a family/' a famous house- 
hold manager. 

Fendheads^ quarrelling points. People are said 
to be at fendheads, when each one is disposed 
to defend his own grounds in a matter^ to the 
extent of blows or enforcement. 

Fendible, that which may reasonably be defended. 
'^ What was said, I am sure was very fendible.'' 

Fending and Proving, arguing and defending. 

Fents and Fag ends, remnants of cloth in va- 
rieties. 

To Fetch, painfully to draw in the breath. " I 
have a fetch and a catch,'' a pain or stitch in 
breathing. 

To Fettle or Fittle, to dress or equip, to pre- 
pare, to adapt. " We are just fettling for oflf,'* 
getting ready to go. 

Fettle, state or condition. To be in good or ill 
fettle, is to be well or ill in body or circum- 
stances. 

Fettled, supplied. " A bravely fettled house," a 
well-farnished house. " How are you fettled 
for brass ?" that is, have you any coppers or 
change ? '* Fettle me thaty an ye please," put 
me up the order in the note presented. " I 
wish you could fettle me my coat a bit," re- 
pair it. 

Few, a " Good few," or a " Gay few," many, or 
rather the medium between many and few. 
" There was a good few at church this mom- 
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ing/' a fair number ; or sometimes it is said 
" a goodish few/* Again, " there was nobbut 
a poorish few/* only a small number. And 
with regard to the frequent expression " a few 
broth/* we know not of this plural term being 
applied in the same way to any other liquid. 

To Fey, to winnow with the natural wind. 

To Fezzon on, to fight. '^ They fairly fezzon*d 
on/* got at last to blows. To seize fiercely as 
a bulldog fastens on to his opponent with his 
teeth. 

To FiCK, to struggle with the feet as a child in 
the cradle. 

To File over, to smooth any one down with flat- 
tery, to lull suspicion. 

Fine-finger*d, delicate-handed, as a lady, fastidi- 
ous. '^ A fine finger*d sort of a body,** a per- 
son delicately nurtured. 

Finks, the fatty portions of the whale after the oil 
has been taken away. "Blubber finks.** 
Mixed with soil, the fields around Whitby in 
the days of the Greenland fishery, bore annual 
testimony to its strength as manure, and the 
atmosphere to its fragrance. 

Fire-cods, the bellows. " Blast it up wi* t* fire 
cods,** blow the fire. 

Fire-eldin, fuel. See Eldin. 

FiRE-FANG*D, a preparation overdone by the fire so 
as to partake of the " fire smatch,** the flavor 
of being burnt or " set to the bottom.** 

FiRE-FANG*D, in the sense of "firy clawed/* or 
violent tempered. 

FiRE-FLAUGHT, the coal that flies out of the fire 
with a report. "A regular fire flaught,** a 
hasty tempered person. A shooting meteOr, 
the darts of the northern lights. 
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FiRE-FODDER, fuel or food for the fire. 

FiRE-PORR, PiRE-POAT, the pokcf. " Givc him the 
fire poat/^ a push with the poker, equivalent 
to " knock him down.'' 

FiRE-sMATCH. See Hre-fauff^d (the first). 

FiRESTEAD, the place where the fire stands. 

FisH-KREEL^ a wicker basket with one side flat for 
fitting to the back, upon which it is slung by 
the " brow band/' or leathern strap with a 
pad on the brow part, to prevent abrasion of 
the carrier's forehead from whence the weight 
depends. 

Fishing tawn, a fishing line. 

Fit, a weather term. " A dry fit." " A varry 
wet fit," a dry or a wet season. 

To FiTTLE. See Fettle. 

Fizzling, fidgeting as a person in a state of bodily 
imeasiness. 

To Flacker, to flutter with the wings as a bird. 
" A flackering at the heart," a throbbing at 
the breast. 

Flags, the stone slabs on the foot pavement. See 
Snow flags. 

Flaid, frightened. " They flaid her intiv a fit." 

Flair cruke. See Flay boggle. 

Flam, flattery. 

To Flam up, to flatter. " He flamm'd him nicely," 
flattered him dexterously, or to his purpose. 

To Flan, to spread wide at the top, to expand 
upwards as the sides of a bowl or scuttle. 

Plappery, the minor equipments of dress. " His 
hat, his gloves, his stick, and all the rest of 
his flappery." 

Flatch or Flattercap, a flatterer; a term applied 
to wheedling children, when they try by flat- 
tery to gain their own little ends. 
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Flaumy or Flaupish, vulgarly fine in dress. " A 
flaumy creature." 

Flaun, a custard. 

Flaup or Flope, mere flippancy of speech. " It 
was all wind and flaup." " A flaupy body," 
a person with a fawning canting address. 

Flaupish. See Flaumy. 

To Flawter or Flowter, to flurry. " I was sair 
flowter^d," sorely frightened. 

To Flay, to scare away. 

Flay-boggle, or Flair-cruke, a scarecrow for the 
com fields ; a stick set up with an old coat 
and a hat upon it, to fr^hten away birds. 
An oddly dressed person. 

Flaysome, fearful. ^^A varry flaysome thing," 
terrifying to look at. 

Fleaks, hurdles woven with twigs ; wattles. 

A Flee-be-skie, a flighty or highly imaginative 
person, a scold ; one, as the saying is, whose 
manner is soon " sky high." ^* A flowtersome 
flee-be-skie," is the usual expression. See 
Flowtersome, Also a gaudily dressed female. 

Fleece, in the sense of bodily condition or bulk. 
" He carries a rare fleece," he is very fat. 
"He has shaken a bonny fleece this last 
bout," he has lost much flesh this last illness. 

Flecked, pied or spotted as cattle. 

Flet or Flaught, hot coal or live embers. " I see 
neither fire nor flet," that is, in the stove; 
or in other words, the fire has gone out. See 
Fireflaught. 

To Flig, to fly. Fligs, fledglings in the nest. 

Fligg^d, feathered, ready to fly. " Are they fligs 
or gorps?" feathered nestlings or mere gorpins 
naked from the egg. See Gorpins, 
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A Flight or Flyting, a scold. ^'A iSighting 
bout/* a scolding match. 

Flighty, somewhat frenzied or highflown. "Flighty 
brainM." "A flighty sort of a body.*' 

Flipe, the brim of the hat. *' Touch your flipe/' 
make a bow or render obeisance. 

Flirtigigs, a giddy unstable girl. 

A Flisk, a fillip with the finger. " A flisk on the 
face.** 

To Flit, to remove as tenants at term time. 
We're thrang flitting/* we are busy removing. 
A moonlight flit/* a decampment by night 
with the furniture, to cheat the landlord. 

Flithers, limpets, abimdant on our rocks ; oval 
in shape, in a greyish dish-like shell. 

Flobb*d up, Flobby, inflated^ wheazy. " She was 
not fat, but flobb*d up,** dropsical. Also 
elated, conceited. 

Flowterment, noisy discourse fi-om an excited 
person. " What*s all that froth and flowter- 
ment about ? ** 

Flowtersome, inclined to be flighty or quarrel- 
some. 

Fluffy, feathery. "Fluflf*d up,** high-flown, 
plumed, elated. 

Flukes, worms or large maggots, which breed in 
dead animals. 

Fluked or Fluky, worm-eaten, or rather when the 
worm holes channel or flow into each other. 

Flumpy, fat and short, squat. 

Flushy-faced, red faced. See JoUils. 

A Fluster or Flusterment, a hot eruption on 
the skin. A state of excitement or perspira- 
tion. A puffing advertisement. 

Flying Eagle, a boy*s kite. 
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To Flyre, to laugh. ^^ To flicker and flyre ^' is 
the usual expression. See Flicker. 

Foal-foot, the plant coltsfoot. 

Foo, the &esh grass after the hay has been re- 
moved. 

Foist, Foisty, damp and mouldy. 

Fold Garth, farm-yard. 

Fond, foolish, weakminded. ^'As fond as a 
hom,^^ the horn answering to every one's 
tuning, reasonless. 

FoND-CRUKE, foolish whim. "What fond-cruke 
is he on t' way with now ? '^ what whim is he 
busy with, at present. See Crake (the second) . 

Fond hoit I foolish fool, or fool twice told. 

Fondness, foolishness. " All sorts o* fondness," 
all kinds of frivolity. 

Fond Plufe, See Plough Slots or Plufe Slots. 

Fond talk, that kind of discourse which we 
designate nonsense. "All sorts o' fond 
talk.'' 

FoNDY ! the exclamation — ^fool I " You are a 
fondy to be sure ! " 

To FooAZ, to shear or level the top of a fleece of 
wool. 

Foore or Fore, " They had nought to t' fore," 
nothing beforehand ; that is, in the shape of 
money or other provision for their own assist- 
ance. Also the question, " Are they all to 
t' fore ? " are all the things alluded to forth- 
coming or attainable ? 

FooTFALLiNG. " Shc's just at footfalliug," on the 
point of confinement or childbirth." 

Footing or Foot Ale, money, or a feast given by 
a person to his companions when he enters 
on a new employment. 

6 
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FooRE ANENT or FoRE ANENST^ oppositcor infront 

of, overagainst. 
FooRE Elders, ancestral progenitors. "They 

have come o' quality fore elders,^' descended 

from people of station. 
FooRE END, the beginning. " The fore end of the 

year/^ spring. Also the front of a bmlding. 

See Far End. 
FoRKiN Robin, the garden earwig or twitchbell, 

with its forked tail. 
FoRWODEN, infested, overrun, "They are lost 

and forwoden i^ muck,^^ dirty and disorderly 

in the extreme. " Fairly forewoden wi^ rats," 

swarming, " eaten up." 
Foss or Force, a waterfall, as "Falling foss" in 

this neighbourhood. 
To Foul, to defile with dirt ; to defame. " It^s an 

ill cruke that fouls its own nest," an evil 

offspring that vilifies its own parents. See 

Cruke or Crake, 
Foul-fingered, thievish, or " every finger a fish- 
hook." 
Foumart or Foulmart, the polecat. 
FouTY, a dress misfitting or sticking out unseemly 

in any part, is said to be fouty, — perhaps 

faulty. 
A FowT, a fool. 
To Frag, to cram or closelv furnish. "A full 

fragg'd house." 
A Fraunge or Fraundge a rambling adventure. 

To go " fraundging about," to frolic. 
Frebby or Fromby, in proportion to, or in com- 
parison with. " This is good frebby that." 
Frem, strange, not intimate. "The one was a 

near neighbour, the other only a frem body." 
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Fresh^ the swelling of a river with rain from the 
adjoining country, as the Esk at Whitby is 
the drain of the surrounding moorlands. 
''A run of fresh/* increased rapidity of 
the stream from the additional quantity of 
water. 

Fridg'd, chafed, excoriated as the skin when it is 
ruffled. 

Frost Harr or Frost Hag. See Harr. 

Frowzy, sour coimtenanced, forbidding. 

Frumity or FuRMTTY, frumentuniy wheat. The 
Christmas eve supper of wheat porridge, 
sweetened and spiced. See Christmas cus- 
toms; also to Cree or Creave. 

FuDGEON, squat and stout. "A little fudgeon 
fellow,^* a fadge. 

Full sair, very sorely, severely. " They fret for 
him full sair,** lamented the loss of him very 
much. 

Full soon, very soon, before the usual time. 
*' They are ripe this year full soon.** Full is 
a prefix in various other ways, in the sense of 
very or most. 

To FuLLOCK, to fire a marble, for instance, into a 
hole, from the hand by the jerk of the bent 
thumb. 

FuLTH, the fill or sufficiency. "Take and eat 
your fulth on 't,** eat till you are satisfied. 

Funerals. We have heard old people relate, that 
at the funerals of the rich in former days, it 
was here a custom to hand " burnt wine ** to 
the company in a silver flagon, out of which 
every one drank. This cordial seems to have 
been a heated preparation of port wine with 
spices and sugar; and if any remained, it 
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was sent round in the flagon to the houses of 
friends for distribution. The passing bell was 
then tolled at aU hours of the nighty and not 
as now in the case of night deaths deferred 
until the following morning; moreover, the 
parish clerk was the usual "Bidder to the 
burying/^ for the neighbours then, as at 
present, were invited in a body, to the con- 
cluding solemnity. Many of the old fashioned 
inhabitants, it is also said, had an aversion to 
be hearsed, choosing rather to " be carried by 
hand and sung before,*' because it was the 
practice of their families in times past ; and 
in the suspensary manner of hand carrying 
with linen towels passed beneath the coffin, 
the generality are still borne to the grave, 
women being carried by women, as men by 
men, and children by children ; while women 
who have died in childbed, have a white sheet 
thrown over the coffin by way of distinction. 
" Uncovered coffins'' of wainscot were common 
some years ago, with the initials and figures 
• of the name and age studded on the Ud in 
brass-headed nails ; but this mode of inscrip- 
tion is now rarely to be seen, and black 
clothed coffins have almost become general. 
A garland elevated was wont to precede the 
corpse of unmarried females, but the usage 
which seems to have been peculiar to the vil- 
lages, is now discontinued. See Garlands (the 
first) . It is still customary to send gloves to the 
friends of the deceased, white for the funeral 
of an unmarried person, and black otherwise ; 
and couples of females called servers, distri- 
bute wine and sweet biscuits to the company 
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before the corpse is removed, and walk before 
it to the grave, dressed in white as the case 
may be, with a ribbon to correspond thrown 
over one shoulder like a scarf, or a knot or 
rosette of the same on the breast. As to 
hearse or pall fdnerals, they are similar to 
those in other places. — When a girl, or an 
older unmarried female is carried by hand, the 
bearers are all young or smgle women dressed 
in white, with white straw bonnets trimmed 
to accord, and if the body is taken to the 
gates of the churchyard by the hearse, the 
plumes of that vehicle and the hatbands of 
the carriage drivers are entwined with white 
ribbons (as for the unmarried of both sexes) ; 
and a company of bearers attired as above, 
proceed with the corpse into the church, and 
from thence to the grave. The mourners 
kneeling round the coffin, in the chancel, 
during the service, is a practice in some parts 
of the neighbourhood still to be be seen. 

FuRMiTY. See Frumity. 

TuKTHERLY, forward and flourishing. " Furtherly 
blossom,'^ early. See Backerly. 

FcsTiLTTGS, a person with a sour forbidding aspect. 

FusuM, handsome ; perhaps the same as Viewsome, 
which see. 

G. 

r^ ABY or Gawby, a dimce or fool. 

^^Gad, a tapering rod ended with a leather thong 

as a whip for driving a team of horses or oxen. 

A fishing rod is called a fishing gad. 
Gae back. See Gave back. 

6§ 
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Gae leuk^ go look I The impertinent '^ go and 
see/^ sometimes sharply given to a question 
asked. 

Gain, short, near. 

Gainer or Gainer- hand, nearer. '^ This road is a 
vast gainer than the other.^' 

Gainest, nearest. " We will go the gainest way.^' 
See Ungain, 

Gainly, conveniently near. Also easy of access. 
" A gainly sort of a spot.^* 

Gain or Gairn, woollen thread, worsted. 

Gain winnles or WiNDLES,fthe machine for wind- 
ing worsted into a ball or clue, — a circular 
framework of laths made to revolve on a stem, 
as the operator winds the ball. 

Gait, personal demeanor or manners. '^ What for 
did you behave i^ that gait?^^ in that way. 

Gait or Gbeat, road or direction. '* He is gang- 
ing a downward geeat,'' the " broad road^' of 
the Scriptures. 

Gallac-handed or Gaulish-handed, left-handed, 
awkward. 

Galloways, all horses, save the heavy draught 
horse, are here so termed. 

Gallowses. "A pair o* gallowses,^' braces or 
suspenders for men^s trousers. 

Gally-bauk, the iron-bar within the chimney from 
which the pot hooks or " reckon crooks*' are 
suspended over the fire. See Reckon bank. 

Galore, abundance. "They will now get gold 
galore,'' soon get rich, or 

«« Gold galore, 
And silyer good store." 

Gamashes, gaiters or leggings of cloth or leather ; 
called also spatter-dashes, as preventing the 
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bespattering of the stockings when walking 
on the miry road. 

Gammish or Gamish^ Gamsome^ frolicksome^ or 
having a turn for sport, or the pursuits of the 
chase. '^ He^s rather a bit gammish/' 

To Gammer, to idle or trifle. 

Gammerstaos, an idle, loose girl. 

To Gan or Gang, to go. " Gang thy gait,'' go thy 
ways. " As good a ganger as ever went upon 
four legs," a good trotting horse. 

Gang, a term synonymous with road, often used 
with a specific or descriptive prefix, as By gang, 
CrossgangyDowngang, OutgangyUpgang, which 
see. 

Ganging, going. " Be you ganging !" go your ways, 
begone I 

Gangings on, proceedings. " What kin o' gang- 
ings on has there been? what kind of doings. 
'* A bonny ganging on," fine to do. 

Gangerill, a pedlar, a beggar, a toad. 

Gantree, a wooden frame on feet upon which the 
beer casks rest. 

Gar, to cause, to compel. " It was fit to gar a 
man to hang himself." ^' It gars me great 
pain." 

To Garb out. See To Dizen. GarVd out, decked. 

Garfits, the inmeats and other eatable appurte- 
nances of geese and fowls. 

Garlands. Formerly at the funerals of young or 
unmarried women, two virgins in white headed 
the procession to the church, holding aloft a 
garland between them in the form of a wreath 
of particoloured ribbons, having a white glove 
inscribed with the initials and age of the 
deceased hanging in the centre. While going 
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from the church to the grave^ the garland was 
laid on the coffin^ and afterwards in some 
cases^ suspended in the church. In the 
chancels of Bobinhood^s bay^ and Hinderwell 
in this neighbourhood^ a few of those fabrica- 
tions stiU remain. 

Oablands. a garland or hoop fluttering with 
ribbons^ was the joyous signal at the mast 
head^ to denote a '^fiill ship^^ when the 
Greenland vessels returned from their perilous 
voyage; but owing to disastrous circumstances, 
the whale fishery formerly undertaken by 
fifteen or twenty stout ships annually from 
Whitby, is now discontinued. 

Gabsil^ fdel sticks^ or dead hedge wood ; furze 
or whin bushes for burning. 

Garth, a yard or small enclosure near a house ; 
also an alley. "The church garth/^ the 
church yard. 

Gate, a street or road. In former times, walled 
towns had their main avenues guarded by 
gates^ which were closed in the night after a 
certain hour^ as well as in times of danger. 
The name of the gate, it is said, became applied 
to the street which it defended, as Micklegate, 
Monkgate^ in the city of York; and hence 
many of the thoroughfares or outlets of towns 
which were never so guarded, were called 
gates, as Baxtergate, Flowergate, Haggers- 
gate, in Whitby. 

Gaupers, tea-cakes of the muflan sort, but square 
and made of pancake batter. 

Gavk-handed, left-handed. 

To Gaum, to understand. " I dinnot gaum ye,*' 
I do not understand you. 
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Gaumish^ " a bit gaumish/' rather acute, knowing. 

Gaum£ril. See CaumeriL 

To Gaup or Gauvb, ^^ He gaupM and gloor'd at all 
he saw/^ gaped with wonder at new sights, 
as a country clown at a city spectacle. 

Gaut or GoTE, a narrow opening or slip from a 
street to the shore, as our ''Fish gaut/' 
" Horsemill gaut.^' The term may be a com- 
prisal of the words " go out/^ an outlet. 

A Gauvey or Gauvison, a dunce, a vacant-minded 
person, one that is easily imposed upon. 

Gauving, staring and awkward in manner. "A 
great gauving fellow.^' 

Gave back. " I was frightened and fairly gave 
back,'' shrunk or receded from the danger. 

A Gawk, Gowk or Gawky, a fool. "Rather 
gawky,'' foolish. 

Gay. " I am quite gay I thank you," quite well. 

A GAY, DENTY MoRNiNG, a commou modc of salu- 
tation in the country. A fine genial morning. 

A GAY Bit, a large piece, a good deal. " A gay 
bit o' land," a fairish quantity. 

A GAY Few, many. See Few. 

Gayish, fair, reasonable, good. " A gayish crop," 
a fair reap. " A gayish sample," a tolerable 
lot. 

Gayly, in good health. " We 're all gayly." Also 
in the sense of prosperity. " They seem to be 
getting on pratty gayly," pretty well. 

Gear, worldly goods, wealth. " III gotten gear," 
property unjustly obtained. " How are they 
off for gear ? " that is, what are their circum- 
stances. See Geer or Geers. 

Geavelock, a large iron crowbar for raising stone. 

To Gbeap, to bawl out, to gape. See To Yoivp. 
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'^ He geeaps and hollows like a ploughman on 
a moor/^ 

Geeatage or Gateage^ pasturage for cattle ; also 
the charge for pasturage at so much a head. 

Geed, went. " I geed to market o' foot/' walked. 

Gebn or Gin, given. " It wad be weel gif he had 
a good threshing geen till him/' it would be 
well if he had a good beating given to him. 

Geer or Geers, harness for draught horses. See 
Gear. 

To Gen, Genning. See To Gem or Gen. 

Gentle and Semple (simple), rich and poor. 
'^What Pm saying, I will stand by before 
owther gentle or semple/' maintain before any 
one without discrimination. 

Geometries, (pron. Jawmatrees) . " It's all hung 
i' jawmatrees," as a torn garment flying in 
rags or ribbons. Having probably an allu- 
sion to geometrical figures or flourishes. 

To Gep, to gape for news as a listener in secret. 
*' They are always watching and gepping," 
prying. 

To Gern or Gen, to snarl, to croak or repine. 
" He gims all the flesh off his back the day 
tiv an end," pines with discontent the day 
through. "A genning sort of a body," a 
complainer. 

Gewgow, a Jew's harp ; any nick-nack or trifle. 

Gib, a wooden hook. *^ A gib stick/' a hook- 
headed stick. "A nutting gib/' a nutting 
hook. 

Gif or Gin {g hard), if. " What think you gin 
I was to read awhile." 

GiFP-GAPF,the random conversation which strangers 
fall into when they meet in going the same 
road. 
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OiOLET^ a laughing^ thoughtless girl. 

OiLDERTs^ slip loops OT nooses of horse-hair 

stretched upon lines for catching birds on the 

snow. The bread bait is attempted through 

the loops, which entangle the birds^ legs when 

they rise to fly off. 
Gill, a glen or wooded hollow. " A gill runnel/* 

a rivulet or thread of water coursing along a 

deep dell. 
Gilts, young female pigs, analogous with heifers. 
GiMLET-BYBD, squiut-cycd. 
GiMMER, a young female sheep, as "a gimmer 

lamb,** a ewe lamb. "A gimmer hog," an 

ewe of the first year. 
GiMMiL, a narrow passage between two houses. 
Gin (^ hard), although. *' I would still go, gin it 

were to rain." 
Gin or Geen (ff hard), given. " I had it geen to 

me." '^ A gin bite is soon putten up with," or 

*< A geen bite 
Is soon put out of sight." 

Relief in mere morsels is very transient. 
Gin again (^ hard), turned from hard to soft, 

thawed as ice into water. Also with respect 

to the feelings, " I think he has almost gin 

again about it," relented, or relaxed his 

opinions on the subject, 
GiNNER iff hard), rather. " I had ginner gan than 

stay," go than stay. 
Git, get, offspring, begotten. " A particular git," 

breed. 
To Glazzen, to glaze with glass. 
Glazzener, the glazier. 
Glead or Gled, the kite. "As hungry as a 

glead," ravenous. 
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To GLEASEorOiiEAZE^to piiTsue or chase one another 
in the way of a frolic^ backward and forwards. 

A Gleasino^ a hot pursuit^ a sweat. '^ I have had 
a good gleasing after him/' a sharp run. And 
in a legal sense^ ^^ He has had to bide a bonny 
gleasing/' sustain the heavy charges of a law 
suit. Also in the general meaning of loss or 
deprivation. 

To Oleg^ to cast a side look^ to glance. " They 
go prying and glegging into everybody's 
neuk/' into every one's comer. 

Glepping or Glopping^ staring^ astonished. 
"What are you standing and glopping at? " 

A Glipf, a fright. " I gat a sare gliff/' I got a 
sore scaring^ or "saw something" as the 
phrase goes, which the reader's ghostly imagi- 
nation is at liberty to picture. 

A Glift, a slight look. " I nobbut gat a glift 
on't/' a mere passing glance. 

To Glisk, to glisten. " It glisk'd like a piece of 
glass." 

Gloaming, the gleam between light and darkness, 
twilight. 

To Gloobe, to stare intently. " He gloor'd wi' 
both een ;" he stared with both eyes, that is, 
he was intent upon seeing to the utmost. 

Glopping. See Glepping. 

Glor fat, loose fat. " All of a glor and a jelly," 
tremulous with adiposity. 

Glum, sullen, gloomy. " As glum as a thunder- 
cloud." 

Glumps, sulks. "Down in the glumps," sulky, 
" glumpy." 

A Glut, a large wooden wedge. 

Gnab or Knar, a knot or knob. " The gnarled 
or knotted oak." 
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To Gnabl^ to gnaw as a mouse. 

To Gnipb. See To Knep, 

GoAK or GoKE, the core of an apple. The fleshy 
substance in a large ulcer^ likewise called 
" a sitfast/* Also the centre of a haystack^ 
or rather the stack as it stands pared round in 
use. 

Gob, the mouth. "To giegob/' to mouth, or give 
word, to abuse. " A raw gobVd lad,^^ a coarse 
countrified boy. 

To Gobble, to scold, or rather to reply with sullen 
impertinence to what has been remarked. 

GoBLET-OLASs, a large drinking glass. 

GoBSTRiNO, a bridle. " He mun be hodden in wi' 
a tight gobstring,^^ held in or put under 
strong restriction. 

The Go-by, or Gan-by, the pass-by, "the slip." 

Go CAB YE I an imprecation with an " s" under- 
stood at the beginning of the middle word ; 
as " may you be blistered all over !" 

GoDDEN. " I give you godden," good day, good 
luck ; or " God speed you." 

GoDSHARLD ! God forbid ! 

GoDSPENNY, earnest money, generally half-a-crown 
given to a servant when hired. 

Goloshes, shoe coverings for wet weather. The 
word is said to be a comprisal of go-low-shoes. 

Good Friday or Passion Day, when our monks 
were wont " to creepe unto the crosse," is still 
a marked time for abstinence and devotion. 
The " hot cross bun" is eaten, but " the herb 
pudding," once usual here on this day, has 
gone into oblivion. The partaking of herbs 
seems to have reference to the ordinance of 
the Passover (Exbdus, xii, 8), as the offering 

7 
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of Christ on the cross has been termed the 
Christian's Passover, the Old Testament sacri- 
fice being the type. It was customary to 
make biscuits on Good Friday^ to be kept 
throughout the year, for grating into milk or 
brandy-and-water, as a cure for diarrhoea; 
and if clothes are hung out to dry on that day, 
it is believed they will be taken down spotted 
with blood ! 

A GooDisH FEW, or a Good few. See Few. 

A Good little, the medium between much and 
little, several. 

Goodlike, handsome. ^^ There's many a good- 
like nought,'' explained by "All is not gold 
that glitters," 

Gt)OD SALE TO YE, an old-fashioned expression of 
good will at leave-taking on the part of a 
customer to a shopkeeper or salesman. '^Good 
day and good sale to ye." A piece of manners 
antiquated twenty years ago, now departed. 

Good stoobe. See Stoore. 

GoBFiNs or GoRFs, birds just hatched. " As naked 
as a gorpin," literal nudity. 

GoosEGoas, gooseberries or carberries. SeeHarse^ 
ffogs. 

Gotherly, affable. " A heartwarm gotherly set," 

To Govh or Goal, to blow in strong draughts, as 
wind through a narrow passage. 

A Gowk, a fool : also a term for the cuckoo. 

GowLANDS, com marigolds. " As yellow as a 
gowland," jaundiced. 

GowFEN, a handful. "Double gowpens," as much 
as the two hands put together will contain. 
" They got gold by gowpens," soon became 
rich. 
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Graith or Graithing, property, clothing, or equip- 
ments in general. 
Graithbd, provided with means, furnished. " Bon- 

niljr graithed,^' handsomely dressed. "Badly 

graithed,^^ ill dressed. "Get the table 

graithed,^^ set out. See Tea Graithing. 
A Grass widow, a female of easy virtue, a prostitute. 
A Greasehorn, a flatterer. The farmers have a 

cow's horn, filled with grease, slung to their 

carts, for oiling the axletrees. 
Great foul, uncommonly big. "A great foul ox." 
Great likly, very likely. " Ay, Ay, great 

likly, great lildy," the assenting, yes, yea,, 

&c. 
To Greeave or Grave, to pare or dig up the* 

ground with a spade or Spit, which see, along^ 

with Turf-greaving time- 
Greed, greediness. " The devil will grip him for 

his greed,'' catch him for his avarice. 
A Greed. " A close-fisted greed," a greedy person. 
To Greet, to weep. " What are you greeting at?" 
Grenky, unwell, and inclined to grumble. "I 

feel grenky all over me." 
Griff, a narrow valley, a rocky fissure-like chasm, 

a dingle. 
Grime, soot. " As black as grime." 
To Grime, to blacken, to defame. " A grimy 

tongue," a slanderous tongue. 
A Griming, a sprinkling or slight coating. " A 

griming o' snow." 
To Grip, to grasp. " Grip hod," take hold. " Tak 

good grip hod," take a firm grasp of it. 
A Grip-hod, a handle to grasp at. 
A Grip, a trench or small ditch ; the hollow lines 

between furrows of land. 
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A Gbipe^ a dung-fork. 

A Obob^ a term of derision for a diminutive person. 
'' A Utile grob.*' 

To Gbob^ to probe^ to examine^ as the hand dives 
into the comer of the pocket. 

Gbobbing. " He goes grobbing about/' wandering 
or trifling from place to place. 

To Gbobble^ to poke into a hole with a sticky as 
for anything fallen in. 

To Gbose^ to save or amass wealth. 

A Groseb^ a saver. 

Gbou^ grim-looking. '^He looks as grou as 
thunder.'^ " The sky looks black and grou," 
threatening rain. " A grou morning,^' a dull 
morning. 

Gbuff, sullen and snappish. '^ As gruff as a bull- 
dog.'' 

To Gbupp, to snore, to grunt. 

Gbundagb, ground rent for leasehold property. 

Gbunston or Gbunnleston, a grindstone. 

To Gbuntle, to grunt in a low or murmuring tone^ 
as a sickly cow. 

GuiLEVAT or Gablpat, the tub in which the beer 
ferments; also the liquor fermenting. "It 
works like a garlfat," brisk bottled porter. 

GviZABD, a person ridiculously dressed or dis- 
guised ; a masker. 

Gulls, the sea fowls of the cliffs. Tradition 
asserts that they cannot fly over the Abbey of 
Whitby without lowering their wings to the 
ground, by way of homage to St. Hilda, the 
foundress. The legend is alluded to in "Mar- 
mion." See Hilda. 

GuMTioN, talk partaking of impertinence. '' Give 
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US none of your gumtion/' Also, '^ He was a 
man of gumtion/' a person capable of talking 
well on a subject. 

H. 

TJ ACK, half a mattock, one without the adze end. 
■■"*• Hackle, substance, furniture. ^^ He has a good 

hackle on his back, he does not shame his 

keeper,^^ stout and well-looking. 
To Hackle, to dress or turn up the ground. 
To Haffle, to speak imintelUgibly ; to "haffle 

and snaffle,^' to stammer and speak through 

the nose. ^^ A baffling sort of a body,^^ a 

stammerer. Also in the sense of hesitation 

or demurrage in coming to a decision. ^^ DonH 

haffle about it, finish it at once.^^ 
Hag, mist. " Frost hag,^^ frost haze. See Har, 
Hag, a rock or cliff. 
Hag, a coppice; supposed, says Mr. Marshall, to 

be the woodland set apart by the lord of the 

soil as fuel for his tenants. 
Hag-clog, a chopping-block. 
To Haggle, to hail. ^^ It both haggPd and snowM.^^ 

^^ It haggles sair,^^ hails fast. Also, to banter. 
Hagsnare, a stobb off which coppice wood has been 

cut ; a knot or clump of a tree, gnare or guar 

signifying a knot. 
Hagworms, the common snakes of the woods. 
Hair-breeds, hair's-breadths. ^^ She's dying by 

hair-breeds,'^ by very slow degrees. 
To Hake, to lay wait for news, to ^' go baking 

about," pr^g. ^ 

To Hake or Heeak, to teaze or urge, to annoy 

with requests or enquiries. ^^ He hakes my 

very heart out.'' 

n 
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Hake. " A greedy hake/' a grasping discontented 

person. 
To Hale out, to empty, as water, from a vessel. 

" Hale away 1" pour away. 
Halfmarbow, one who has not yet completed the 
term of his apprenticeship as a workman. 

" Two halfmarrows make one whole man." 
Halp-rocked, ill-trained, only half nursed. 
Hallocked, teased, harassed. 
To Hammer, to speak confusedly, to stammer. 
Hampered, beset, perplexed, "They're a sair 

hampered family,'' borne down with expenses 

or misconduct. Also in the sense of infested. 

" We're sairly hampered wi' rats." 
Hand. " I'll bear thee at hand for 't," a threat — I 

will remember you after this for doing so. 
Handclout, a towel. 
Hangedly, reluctantly. " He left home this time 

very hangedly." Downcast. 
Hang-lit-on't ! an imprecation. " May hanging 

alight on it," or befal it. 
Hank, a rope-loop for fastening a gate; also a 

clump or knot of yarn or thread. 
Hankled or Handkled, joined hand-in-hand in a 

pursuit. "They hankled him on," enticed 

him to unite. 
A Hantle, a great deal. "It cost a hantle o' 

money," a large sum. " He has a hantle o' 

clothes on his back," well wrapped. 
To Hap up, to cover up, to hide or bury. " Are 

you well happed?" defended from the cold 

with clothing. " All's white and happed up," 

covered with snow. 
Happen, perhaps, probably. "Happen it may 

rain." See Belike, 
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Happing, body clothing. "Bed happing/' bed 

clothes ; cloth wrappers. 
Harden-faced, a weather term. " The sky looks 

a harden-faced look,'' as if determined on bad 

weather. 
Hardset, in a difficulty, incapable. ''Hardset 

with a family," borne down with the weight. 

"The wall seems hard set to stand," ready 

to fall. " He's ower hardset wi' work," 

overdone. 
Harled, mottled as cattle. 
Harn, coarse linen. " A wide setten ham apron," 

an apron of wide or open texture in the 

fabric. 
Harr, a strong fog, or drizzling rain. " Frost 

harr," or " Frost hag," the frost mist. 
Harrow. " He trails a light harrow, his hat 

covers his family," he pursues a light course, 

he is unmarried and without the cares of a 

household, unclogged. 
Hask, deficient in moisture. " Hask bread," oft 

said to be as "hask as chopped hay." 
Hat-flipe, the hat-brim. 
Haugoed, tainted, offensive, as overkept meat, 

" half-gone," or decayed. 
Haunt, a habit. " He has a sad haunt on 't," a 

fixed habit of doing so and so. " He got 

haunted to it by degrees," gradually habituated 

to it. 
Hause, the throat. 

Hauving or Oafing, clownish, gaping with sur- 
prise. "What are you hauving at?" What 

amazes you? 
A Hauveygauvet or Hauyison, an unmannered 

rustic, a clown. 
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Hawbuck ! foolish fellow ! 

Hawer, oats. " Hawer meal/^ oatmeal. 

Hats^ an old word for boundaries or land fences. 

^' Scalby Hays/^ a part of the boundary of 

Whitby strand. 
Hazelino or Hezzeling^ a flogging with a pliable 

stick or hazel. '^A good hazeling/' school 

correction. 
Hazy, a quarrel or scold, a cloud of abusive lan- 
guage. " I gave her a good hazy.'^ 
Head-gear or Head-tyre, the head dress and its 

adornments. See Gear also Tyre. 
Head-gear, the internal furniture of the head, 

brains, sense. 
Hear till him ! the exclamation, ^^ Hark now, 

listen to him V* when any one's assertion is 

wonderful or doubtful. 
Heartbrusten (pron. brussen), heart-broken, burst 

with grief. 
Hearteased, mentally relieved. 
To Hearten on, to incite or encourage with hope. 

^^ You must hearten him on.'^ 
Heartening, hopes, courage, or strength imparted 

to the spirits. " The doctor gave him good 

heartening,^' great hopes of recovery. " Bad 

heartening,^' poor prospect of amendment. 

^' No heartening at all,'' no hopes whatever, 
Heartgrown, fondly attached. Also elated with 

the expectation or appearance of prosperity. 

"They were no ways heartgrown in the 

matter," not over sanguine of success. 
Heartseeak, heartsick ; and in the sense of being 

weary of a concern. 
Heartwarm. See Gotherly. 
Heartwhole, sound at heart. " A decent heart- 
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whole kind of a man/' Also in the sense of 
not being in love. 

To Heaye the Hand^ to bestow charity in mites, 
amounting to little more than the shadow of 
giving, or the mere motion of the hand in the 
act. " Ay, ay," it i^ said, '^ he has heaved his 
hand, he is a generous John.'' 

Heazt, hoarse, thickwinded as cattle. 

Hebble, the rail of a wooden bridge. 

Heck, a door or hatchway. See Steck. 

Heck, a rack, a hayrack. " Cleared out of heck 
and harbour," reduced to the want both of 
food and shelter. 

A Heckling, a scolding undergone ; the ordeal of 
being " called over the coals." 

A Hectoring, a reprimand, or denunciation in im- 
perious terms. 

Heeaf, the haunt, abode, or accustomed walk. 
" A man's own heeaf," own home. ^^ Where 
do you heeaf at?" where do you lodge or 
live? 

Heeap or Heap, a quarter of a peck meafiure. 
'' They gi' short heeaps," an expression for 
bad measure of all sorts. 

Heeat. See Yat or Heeat. 

Heeat pots, pots of hot ale sweetened and spiced, 
with which the friends of a bridal party meet 
them on the road from church after the mar- 
riage ceremony. This custom is upheld in 
fiill force at Robin Hood's Bay, a maritime 
townlet near Whitby ; and as many as twelve 
hot pots have been brought forth and partaken 
of in the one mile's distance between the 
church and the town. Bride ales. 

To Heezb or Hooze, to breathe with difficulty. 
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Hbft^ deceit in the way of a handle or excuse, 
^afs aU heft," or " whiteheft/' dissimnlation 
practised for a certain purpose. 

Helm, a hovel, an open shed for cattle in a field. 

Hempy, basely inclined. " A hempy dog,'^ a youth 
disposed to practises, which may end in the 
haugman^s hemp ; a " gallows bird.'' 

Henbaucks, the henroost or fowl perch. 

Henscrats, small streaky clouds, said to denote 
rain or wind, likened to the marks of fowls' 
feet in the dust. 

Herrino-sue, the heron, a bird noted for its long 
legs and neck, and its pursuit of fish. ^^ As 
thin as a herring-sue," a tall lanky person. 

Hesp, the door-fjEistener or button which turns on 
a pivot in the centre. ^^A Hesp, a Slot, 
and a Sneck," all of similar use. See the 
several terms. 

Hey-go-mad, riotous tumult, or the boisterous 
frolic at an entertainment. "They went 
beyond all bounds, they played the very hey- 
go-mad." 

Hezeling. See Hazeling. 

HiG, a state of petulance or dissatisfaction. 
" They took the hig at it," they were oflFended. 

HiOHSHA LowsHA, as an edge which ought to be 
formed straight is cut crooked or zigzag; 
unevenness. 

Highty Horse, the childish designation of the 
horse. 

Hilda, the first abbess of Streonshalh the ancient 
Whitby, and the patron saint of the place. 
She was the daughter of Hereric a Northum- 
brian prince, and with a small community* of 
nuns from Hereutu or Hartlepool, settled here 
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in Saxon times^ a.d. 658; a period from 
which the town dates its origin. 

Hinder end^ the back part of anything. 

Hine! go hence. "Hineawayl" be off. 

A HiNo-BT^ an adherent^ a dependent^ a flatterer. 

To HiPE^ to butt or strike with the horn as cattle 
assault one another. Also^ to slander or 
oppose. "They are always hiping at one 
another/^ keeping up a feeling of contention. 

HiFPEN-HOD^ the seat or " hold'^ of news or talk ; 
a house of gossip. 

HiFFiNGS^ child^s napkins, hip-cloths. 

HiPPLEs, cocklets or small bundles of hay set up 
to dry. 

To HiRPLE. See Hurple. 

HiTHER-GO-THERES, deviations in a reasoning 
process, digressions. 

HoAviNG, HoAvisH, clowuish, silly. 

Hob of Bunswick. A hobgoblin haunting Hob- 
holes, a cave in the cliff at Bunswick, a 
fishing village near Whitby. He was famous 
for curing children of the hooping-cough or 
kin cough, when thus invoked by those who 
took them in — 

" Hob hole hob ! my bairn's gotten 

t' kin congh, 
Tak 't ofl^ tak *t off." 

HoBBERTY-HOY, *' neither a man nor a boy,^^ but 

at an age between both. 
To Hod, to hold. "He has his land under a 

good hod,^^ a good tenure, or in other words, 

he has a good landlord. " He'll hod his hod,^' 

keep what he has got. 
Hod slack! slacken the rope you have hold of; 

the reverse of Hod on. 
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HoDDiNG SLACK. "Wc^rc hoddisg slack a bit/' 
gossiping awhile^ holding talk when there is 
nothmg else to do. Or, ^' We're just having 
a bit of hod talk.'' 

To Hod talk, to gossip. " A good hand at hod- 
ding talk." 

To Hod up. "She's sae poorly she can't hod 
up," so ill that she is obliged to lie down. 

To HoFFLE, to shuffle along at a slow or impeded 
pace as if the legs were banded together. " I 
can hardly get hoffled home." 

HoFFs, hoofs; vulgarly, the human feet, 
" Clarted hoffs," dirty feet with walking. 

Hog, a sheep of a year old is so called. 

HoiT,a silly fellow.^What a hoit you are to be sure!" 

HoiTiNG. See Totting. 

HoLL, a deep hollow valley. 

HoLL, HoLL TIME or HoLLOW TIME. "The holl 
of winter," the depth of winter. 

Holl'd, hollowed out, pined or starved. " A little 
hoU'd thing," a puny child. 

Hollow or Halloo. " He carries it hollow," he 
proceeds exultingly, or he bears the palm. 
" He has beaten them all hollow back," out- 
stripped aU his competitors. 

HoLLY-DANCE, a daucc at " holly time" or Christ- 
mas, when the green holly bough is in general 
use as a decoration. 

Holm, a brook or beck. See Leah 

A Holy barzon, a person tawdrily bedecked as 
the images in Catholic countries. 

" A brace of sinners for no good 
Were order'd to the Virgin Mary*s shrine, 

Who at Loretto dwelt in wax, stone, wood, 
And in a corl'd white wig look'd wondrous fine." 
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" What a holy barzon \" is the usual exda* 
mation^ — what a ridiculous figure I 

Holy- DANCE, (pron. hooaly dance). "We have 
been at a holy dance.'' The lively proceedings 
of certain modem religionists in their public 
services, are so termed. It would appear 
however, that the word may have a much 
older application, and probably refer to the 
" Sacred Mysteries'' which were dramatically 
represented at particular seasons by our Ca- 
tholic forefathers. 

HoLY-sTONE, a flint or pebble in its natural state 
with a hole through it, numbers of which are 
found on our coast. They are also called 
" lucky stones," and are hung by a string to 
the street-door key to insure prosperity to the 
house and its inmates, as the horseshoe is 
nailed behind the door for the same purpose ! 

Holy Thursday, " Ascension Day." The doings 
here on this day, are now only matter of 
recollection. After morning service, the 
parish boundaries of Whitby were wont to be 
perambulated by the minister, churchwardens, 
and people. Stay-laces, papers of pins, and 
biscuits were scrambled for at different sta- 
tions, and the officials dined together at the 
end of the fray. See Battering-stone and 
Pennyhedge. 

Home-coming, the evening tide for returning 
home after the labours of the day ; also the 
kind of reception you then meet with accord- 
ing to circumstances. " I shall have a bonny 
home-coming about it with my wife, depend 
upon it," the anticipation of being treated 
with a fireside lecture. 

8 
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Honey! "My honey/^ my dear; the same as 

tie Northumbrian and Scottish "hinney," or 

sweet one. 
Honey-bairn. " My honey-baim!" my sweet, or 

my dear child. 
Honeyfall, a befalment of good things. '^ They 

have had a brave honeyfall lately/' a great 

deal of property bequeathed. 
Honey Fathers 1 an expression of surprise, at 

the same time calUng upon the "sweet 

saints'' or "fathers/' to witness the sight. 

"My blessed honies!" is a kindred exclama- 
tion. 
Hood-ends, the "hobs" or resting plates for the 

kettle on each side of the fire-place. 
To Hooze. See Heazy. 
HoPFET or Hopper, a husbandman's seed basket 

from which he dispenses the grain. 
HopPET, the jail. "They were putten i' t* 

hoppet," imprisoned. May not the word be 

more properly " Awe pit," a dimgeon or cell 

terrifying to oflfenders? 
To Hopple, to tie the legs of cattle to prevent 

them running away. 
HoRSE-couPER, a dealer or trafficker in horses, a 

"horse-jobber." See To Coup or Exchange. 
HoRSEooDMOTHERs, clowuish country women. 

See Barndoor Savages. 
HoRSEooGs, a large coarse bitterish plum grown 

in this neighbourhood. See Goosegogs. 
HoRSE-TROD, a path or track only sufficient for 

a man and a horse, "a bridle road." See 

TVod. 
Host-house (pron. wost-house), a farmer's inn at 

market. 
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To HosTLE (pron. wossle), to put up at an inn, 
"to host." "Where do you hostle at?'' 
lodge at. • 

Hostler, in monastic times, the head ofiSdal of 
the guest- hall for the entertainment of 
strangers, answering to the modern landlord. 
The word as it is now used, may be written 
Horseler, the menial who takes charge of the 
horses and vehicles at an inn. 

HoT-POTs. See Heeat-pots or Bride-ales. 

HoTCH, job or business. "They made a base 
hotch on't," a poor affair of it. 

Hotter'd up, jumbled together, confused, 
crowded. 

HoTTERiNG, shaking or jolting, as a carriage on a 
stony road. " We went hottering in the cart 
all the way on.'' 

Hottering, limping, lame, . in the sense of 
tottering. 

HoTTERT, uneven to walk or ride upon, as a 
rugged road. 

HouE or Barrow, the tumuli which abound in the 
neighbourhood of Whitby, as the burial 
mounds of the ancient Britons of two thou- 
sand years ago. When opened, they are 
found in general to be rude vaults of stone, 
which have received the remains of the dead 
after cremation ; the calcined bones and ashes 
being contained in " pankin-shaped" urns of 
slightly baked clay, from twelve to twenty- 
four inches high, and having further a smaller 
one within for holding, it is thought, the 
ashes of the heart. The occurrence of several 
urns together in one vault, suggest the idea of 
a fieunily tomb ; and in connexion, a quantity 
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of arrow-heads and other spear-shaped imple- 
ments of flint are met with^ some with their 
edges indented *like a saw^ and others with 
long teeth cut in resemblance to a comb. 
T. Kendal^ Esq.^ of Pickerings has the largest 
and best collection in this neighbourhood; 
and yiewed as the only extant relics of its 
aboriginal inhabitants^ they are certainly of 
very great interest. See Awf-shots, 

Hounded^ pursued in the sense of one person 
introduced to another by the stratagem of a 
third party, as a man to a match he is 
desirous of making is said to have been 
hounded to the woman. Also a sideway 
recommendation in any one's behalf is called 
a hoimding for another's benefit. 

HousEFAST^ confined by illness or otherwise, to the 
house. 

HousEN, houses^ property in bricks and mortar. 

HousEN-STUFF, houschold furniture ; all household 
appliances. 

The House-place, the room in the house where 
the family live in common, often expressly 
termed ^^the house.'' 

HousEWARMiNO, a feast to friends on taking pos- 
session of new quarters. 

Hout! nay, it is not so; disbelief. 

To Hover, Hovering, a weather term signifying 
unsettled or uncertain. " Hovering for rain," 
cloudy, threatening. Also in the sense of 
hesitation or suspense. " I rather hover'd a 
bit," waited awhile. ^^ Hover your hand!" 
stop or withhold, as for instance, in the act of 
pouring water. 

To Hover or Ower, to stand still. See Titter, 
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Howdy, a midwife. 

HowKiNo, digging ; a word related to hacking and 
hoeing. 

How-LY, (y long) a street play among boys resem- 
bling hide and seek, the hidden one going 
behind a wall and crying How-ly to the 
finder. Apparently the same as the sonth 
country game called " Whoop.^' 

HowsoMiWER, howsoever, nevertheless. 

HuBBLESHOo, the commotion of a crowd. " The 
street is all in a hubbleshoo.^^ 

HuPF. "They took the hnflp at it/' they were 
offended by it. See Hig. 

HuFFiL or HuwiL, a sheath for a finger sore. 

To Huo, to carry as if toiling with a cumbrous 
load. "Ise brusten wi hugging on H," 
"burst* ' or out of breath in contending with 
the load. 

HuKE, the huckle or hip. " I have never cruik'd 
my huke the whole of the day/* crooked my 
hip to sit down. " The huke-bone/* the hip- 
bone. 

To Hull, to unshell, as green peas. 

Hulls, shells or husks. " Pea hulls.** 

Hummel* D, hornless, humble. "A little hum- 
mel*d cow.** 

To HuRPLE, to stick up the back, as a beast under 
a hedge in cold weather. 

To HuTTER, to stutter or stammer. 

HuwiL. See Huffil 

To Hype, to make mouths or grin. "A rare 
hyper,** a good mimic or imitator; a word 
with which the term hypocrite or dissembler 
appears connected. 

8§ 
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I. 



TCE Shoglins or Ickles^ icicles. 

•*• Ppakins, in faith, — an asseveration. 

Ilk, each. "I saw him ilk other day/' every 
alternate day. 

Ill-clep*d, ill-conditioned, ill-bred, churlish. See 
Clep, 

To Illfarb, to experience misfortune or incon- 
venience. 

Ill-gaited, ill-made about the legs, as a bad 
walker. See Gait, 

Illify, to reproach with evil, to defame. 

Ill put on, ill-clothed or dressed, or ^' badly 
putten on,'* shabby. 

Ill-tented, uncared for, unheeded, badly nursed. 

Ill-thriven, — Ill-throdden or Ill-throven, 
sickly, diminutive, ill-looking. See Throdden. 
Also, with respect to the disposition, cross- 
grained, untoward. 

An Illturn, a mischief. " They threatened to 
do him an illturn.'' 

Inear, the kidneys ; perhaps from their supposed 
resemblance to the shape of the ear. 

Ingle, fire, flame. " The ingle," the fireside. 

Ings, low pasture lands formerly wet or fenny. 

Inoo, presently. "I'll gang inoo," I will go 
directly, or just now. 

Inkleweavers. " They were aU as kind as inkle- 
weavers," cordial or unanimous, probably 
having the meaning of the expression, "Th^ 
all wove at the same web," or were com- 
panions in the same pursuit. Inkle is a kind 
of coarse linen cloth. 

Ax Inkling, a notion as to the state of a matter. 
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" He had no inkling of what was going on/' 
no idea. 

Inkling, hint or intimation. " I will give you a 
bit of an inkling about it/^ a little light or 
information on the subject. 

Inkling or perhaps Inclin, desire, appetite, incli- 
nation. 

Insensed, informed. " I was not fairly insensed 
into it,'^ enlightened on the subject. 

Intiv or Intil, into. 

Inzes or Inses, "ins,'' or "makeweights," as short 
candles at the chandlers to make up the 
pound; or rolls at the baker's where they 
give inzes to the dozen, or so many over; 
hence a baker's dozen, fourteen. 

IviN, ivy. " A green ivin'd wall." 

J. 

TACK, a quarter of a pint measure. 

^ Jannock, fair even. "That now, is notjan- 
nock," unfair, uncandid. 

To Jaup or Jowp, to dash about like water in a 
vessel when shaken up. 

Jawer, "jaw," talk or impudence. "Give us 
none of your jawer," hold your tongue. 

Jawmatrees. See Geomatries. 

Jawping, spacious, gaping wide. " A great jawping 
fire-stead," a large yawning fireplace, such 
as are to be seen in old-fashioned cottage 
interiors. 

Jet, a mineral universally proverbial for its black- 
ness. "As black as jet," intensely black. 
In no place in the kingdom, and perhaps in 
the world, is there greater emolument derived 
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from the adaptation of this article to orna- 
mental purposes^ than in Whitby, in the 
neighbourhood of which it is abundantly 
obtamed. The manufacture of broaches^ 
bracelets, beads, rings, crosses &c., belongs to 
the vast variety of tasteful appliances to which 
jet is made subservient; and the present 
number of men and boys employed in the 
various departments, is computed at 400. It 
was said that the best jet was yielded by the 
sea cliflFs at Mulgrave; but lately, seams have 
been discovered in the inland parts of the 
locality, which promise to be of equal value 
with the former. Beads and pendents of jet, 
are found in the burial places of the Romans 
and the Saxons in this quarter. In polished 
sections, it was formerly used for the adorn- 
ment of funereal tablets ; and in a document 
relating to a house near the bridge at 
Whitby, there occurs the name ^^ John Carlill, 
Jet worker, 1598 ;" which goes to prove that 
the trade ostensibly, has been localized among 
us for more than two hundred and fifty years. 

JiPFY. "It was all done in a jifly,^' quickly, instantly. 

A Jill, a half-pint measure. 

JiLLiNG. ''He goes jilling about," drinking his 
half-pints at diflFerent places, as the toper. 

A JiLLiVER, a wanton woman in the last stage of 
her good looks. A " July flower," or '' the 
last rose in summer.^' 

JoDDEBUM, a jelly, a tremulous mass. 

JoiN-NiGHT, in the country, generally the evening 
of Pancake Tuesday or Shrove day, when 
young people meet and club or join, to pur- 
chase sugar for the manufacture of sweetball. 
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of which twenty-four pounds weight is some- 
times boiled at one joining. 

JoLLus^ fat, fleshy. " A flushy-faced jollus sort o' 
body," a jolly-looking person. 

JooAN or JooANY. '^ Jooany Jooanson," John 
Johnson. 

JooANs and Bettys, country lads and lasses. 

A Jorum or Jollment, a large pitcher fiiU. "A 
rare jorum of broth." 

Jowls, jaws. "Fat-jowPd," fat-faced or "bag- 
faced." " A brave fat jowl," a great fat face. 

To Jowl or Joll, to jolt, to knock heads together. 

To Jowl, to strike from the ground with a long 
stick or a boy^s bat, a piece of wood or a baU 
to a distance as in the game of "Jowls," 
which appears to have no more aim in it than 
that of sending the projectile from place to 
place by way of bodily exercise. "Shin- 
noping," is another name for the same kind of 
pastime. 

JuDY-cow. See Cow-lady. 

JuNTUs, easily offended. "A juntus sort of a 
body," a person not very approachable or 
appeaseable. 

K. 

TT-AFFY. See Chaffy. 

-■^ To Keck or Kecken, the effort between a 

choke and a cough. 
Keckenhearted, squeamish, ready to be sick at 

the sight of food ; fastidious. 
Keckle, to laugh or giggle. 
Kedoe. " The sourness made my teeth kedge," 

set my teeth on edge. 
A Kedoe or Kedoebelly, a glutton. 
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Kedo^d^ filled with eating. '^ Hast thou not gotten 

tliysel kedged yet ?'^ have you not yet eaten 

a sufficiency. 
Kedqino^ food of all kinds. "They love good 

kedging." 
To Keeak or Keak^ to throw back the neck. 

Also^ " to keeak up a cart/^ to tilt it up for un- 
loading. " To teak up the l^s/^ to rear 

behind as a vicious horse. 
Keeak^d uf^ heaved up or upraised ; and in the 

sense of " cocked up " or exalted^ proud. 
Keeal^ porridge/ or broth of meat and vegetables. 

Also, gruel, as ''Flour keeal/^ "Wotmeal 

keeal.** 
Keeal-fot or Kail-fot, the porridge-pot, more 

particularly the iron round-bottomed kettle 

upon three legs. 
Keeam or Kaim, a comb. 
Keean^d, having white scummy particles on the 

top, as milk when souring. 
Keeans, scum of ale, particles on the surface of a 

fermentation. ''Keeans and scruffinents,^' 

scum and other impurities. 
To Keea^e, to rake the short straws and ears from 

wheat on the bam floor. 
Keeavino Rake, a barn-floor rake. 
Keeavino Sieve or Keeaving Riddle, a sieve for 

thrashed com wherein the impurities are 

sorted out. 
Keedman. See Cadnum, the Saxon poet of Stre- 

onshalh. 
SIeog^d, stomached or displeased. "He's gitten 

sairly k^g'd.** 
Keld, a spring or fountain. " The keld head,'' 

the spring head. 
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Kblk^ a thump. " A fist kelk," a blow given with 
the fist. 

Kelks^ the roe or spawn of fish, or '^rownM/' 
from which the young fry emanate. Milts or 
melts belong to the males. 

Kelps, the iron pothooks suspended in the chim- 
ney; also the bow or circular handle of the 
pot itself. When the pot is taken firom the 
hooks over the fire, the latter begin to vibrate, 
and the maid is anxious to stop them, for 
while they continue in motion *'the\irgin 
weeps I'^ a superstition of the olden time. 

Eelter, case or condition, bodily or otherwise. 
" In good kelter," all right, sound. " Out of 
kelter," unsound, out of tune. 

Kelter'd, cared for, endowed. " Well or ill kel- 
ter^d." 

Kelterments, different kinds of property, odds 
and ends of articles. 

Eemf'd, combed. " Get thy hair kempM out.^* 

A Ken or Eurn, a butter chum. 

A Een Curdle, a churn staff. 

E£NSFAC,EENSFEC,orEENSFECKLE,distinguishable, 
conspicuous. ^'As kenspac as a cock on a 
church broach,^^ as visible as a weathercock 
upon a church spire. 

Eensfecr^d, made prominent, branded or marked 
for distinction. 

To Eep, to catch as a tossed ball, or water caught 
into a vessel. ^' Eep it," catch it. 

Eeslof. See Cheslip. 

Eessen, cast off or laid aside. '^ You hae kessen 
your great coat, I obsarve." "Aye, I have," is 
oft the reply, " and I feel to hae getten nae 
grace by it," no advantage by doing so, but 
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the probability of a cold. '' He has never 
kessen his bad bout/^ never got over the effects 
ofhisiUness. 

To Kessen^ to christen. A Eessening^ a christening. 

Kessenmas. See Christmas. 

Kessenuf^ added up as accounts are reckoned. 
Cast up. 

Kester^ Christopher. 

Kestril^ a hawk or ravenous bird. " It has a 
stomach like a kestril kite^^^ a prodigious 
appetite. 

Ket^ carrion ; inferior or tainted meat. 

Ketty, putrid. 

KiMLiN^ a large dough tub. 

Kin, sample or kind, relationship. ^^ An ill kin.^' 
a bad kind. "A bettermy kin," a superior 
sort. 

Kin, a crack or chap in the skin from frost or cold. 
" KinnM hands," chopped hands. " Kion^d 
feet," chilblained feet. 

KiNCOUGH, the hooping or "chin-cough." Charms 
and popular remedies for the same are nu- 
merous. See Hob of Runswick, It is also a 
practice to put a live hairyworm into a small 
bag, which is hung round the neck of the 
patient, and as it decomposes, the cough will 
decrease. Also pass the child under the belly 
of an ass nine times for nine successive morn- 
ings ; and we have known the animal taken to 
the fireside for fear of giving the child cold 
from exposure. A roasted mouse to be eaten 
is another remedy ; and great faith is put in a 
piece of bread and butter which shall be the 
gift of an unmarried female ! 

Kink, a fit or paroxysm. " A kink of laughter." 
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Also, stiffness and pain from cold. " Fve a 

kink in my neck." 
KiNLiNG or KiNDELiNG, materials for lighting the 

fire. See Eldin, 
KiFFEB, nimble. ^^ As kipper as a colt." 
Kirk, church. The term here is not so oft applied 

to the building as to the churchyard, ^^ the 

Kirk garth » 
KiRK-MAisTEB, churchwardcu ; the name occurs, 

but is seldom heard. 
Kisses, a well-known sweetmeat for children; 

small brown sugar balls streaked with white 

and flavoured with oil of peppermint. 
KisT, a chest. "A kirk garth kist," a churchyard 

chest, a coffin. 
Kite, stomach. 

Kith, connexions. Kin or kindred. 
Kiting, provisions. 
KiTLiNs, kittens, or " cat^s whelps." 
KiTLiNG Brains, weak-minded, thoughtless, fickle. 
Kittle, keen or intent, ticklish. ^^ As kittle as a 

mousetrap," excitable, easily set off, " rather 

kittleish." 
To Kittle, to tickle. 
To Knack, to talk fine or affectedly. " She knacks 

and Imappers like a London miss." 
A Knap, a person not strictly honest in dealing 

or appropriation. ^' A regular knap." 
To Knap, to crack, to knock. Also, to overreach 

in a bargain. 
A Knap, a sUght fracture in china. '' Not broken, 

only a bit of a nap." 
A Knapper, a street-door knocker, more generally 

termed the rapper. See To Knack. 
To Knarl, to knot or entangle. 

9 
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To Knep or Enipe^ to crop with the teeth and lips^ 
as sick cattle which pick a little hay from the 
hand. '^ They are nobbut just yabble to knep 
a bit/^ only able to eat a little at a time. 

Knodden^ kneaded as dough with butter or lard^ 
which is called knodden paste. Also clay or 
any soft substance is said to be knodden when 
indented with the fingers. 

Knoll^d pob. '' We are just going to get him 
knoUM for/^ the passing bell tolled for him 
who is just dead. The same as '^the soul 
bell," which, in the days of the old religion, 
was rung when a person was dying, to call 
together the neighbours and friends to pray for 
the departing spirit. The earliest notice of 
the use of bells in the British churches is 
recorded in connection with the annals of 
Whitby Abbey. Bede, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, speaking of the death of St. Hilda 
the foundress, teUs us that one of the sisters 
in the distant cell of Hackness as she was 
sleeping, thought she heard the well-known 
sound of the bell which called them to prayers 
when any of their number departed this life. 
The abbess was no sooner apprised by this 
forewarning of Hilda^s demise, which proved 
in accordance with the event announced 
shortly after by messengers from Whitby, than 
she roused all the sisters and called them into 
the church to pray fervently, and sing a requiem 
for the soul of their mother. The cell at 
Hackness belonged to Whitby Abbey. 

Knob or Gnab, a small ball of lignum vita for 
playing at cricket with, or a similar game 
which is called " Spell and Knor," the spell 
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being the trap or tilt on the ground^ from 

which the ball is struck by the ^^ tribbit stick/* 

or long-handled bat. See Tribbet Stick. 
Know (pron. knaw). "It quite put me off my 

knaw," perplexed me in my knowledge of the 

matter^ or put to flight my ideas. 
Knowful, knowing. " He was skilfrd and know- 

ful.*' " A knowful kind of a body/* a clever 

sort of a person. 
KoNNY, pretty. " A conny little creature.*' 
Kye^ cows. When the cows are turned out to 

summer grass^ the nearest Sunday to May-day 

is the old fashion preferred, upon the principle, 

" better day better deed.** 
A Kyb-byre, a cow-barn. 
Kyles. See Carles. 

L. 

T AAHTLE, little. " He*s a varry laahtle un/* a 
-"^ very diminutive person. 
To Labbeb, to dabble with the hands in water. 
Labbeb*d, wet and bemired, as a person on a dirty 

road in a shower. 
Labbebment, "A bit of a labberment/* a washing 

of linen upon a small scale, called also " a slap 

washing.** 
Laboubsome, laborious, fatiguing. We have a 

lang laboursome hill to climm,** fatiguing 

ascent to surmount. 
A Lad-loufeb, a forward young female, a tomboy. 
Lady Clocks. See Cow Ladies, 
Laid to, much resorted to, or drawn upon. " The 

weU is very much laid to." 
Laib or Labe, learning. See Lear, 
To Laibk, to play. 
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Lairking Brass, a child's allowance of pocket 
money. 

Lairkins, children's toys; trinkets in general. 

Lairock, the skylark. 

Lairock-heel'd, as a person having an nncommon 
projection of heel ; the feet of the lark, we 
believe, have large hinder protuberances. 

To Lait or Late, to seek any thing hidden or lost. 
'^Lait it till yon find it.'' 

To Lalder or Loldeb, to sing ranting psalmody. 
^^ Lollardism" the party designation given to 
certain religionists in former times, who 
were much given to singing or '^Lalling," 
as loud lively singing is here popularly called. 

Lalderish or Lalderino, going on at a heed- 
less pace without making good use of 
your time, or '^laldering about all the day 
through." 

Lallino. See to Lalder, 

Lallofs. See Lollops. 

A Lamiter, a lame person. 

Landlouper, an adventurer; one who goes from 
place to place, gains the confidence of the 
community, and then elopes without paying 
his debts. See Run-a-country. 

Lanoavized, long-visaged, meagre-faced. 

Lanocannt. ''They are almost at langcanny 
point," the far end of their means or circum- 
stances. '' I felt at lang canny wi' t' weight 
on't," nearly exhausted with carrying my 
load. 

Lano-hundred, an old-fashioned calculation, six 
score; as the ''long dozen" or baker's dozen 
is fourteen. 
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Langlenoth^ full length. ^^ I tummePd down all 
my langlength/^ fell my whole length. 

Lano-ma-last^ he is always lang-ma-last at his 
meals/^ the long man over them^ or the last 
to finish. 

Lang-pund, the old twenty-two ounces of butter 
instead of the present sixteen ; and in the long 
roll shape^ instead of the round. See Fund- 
stone. 

Lang sen^ long since. 

Lang settle^ a long seat or form with a back- 
rail and arms; in some cases^ however, the 
back; &c.; is an entire boarded surface. See 
Neu/dn, 

Langsome, tedious. "A langsome day," when 
time hangs heavily. ^^Ower langsome by 
half/* too long or tedious. 

Lang-tongued, given to tale-bearing, over talkative. 

Lantern-leight, the glass of the lantern through 
which the light shines ; a term expressive of 
thinness. '^A pair o* cheeks like lantern 
leights;** thin even to transparency; "lantern- 
jawed,'* meagre visaged. 

Lantered or Belantered, benighted, to have 
need of the lantern; belated. 

Lare or Lear, learning, instruction. " How does 
our lad get on with his lear?'* "He was, 
after all, a mensefully leared man,** had a 
decent amount of intelligence. 
Lasty, durable. " A pair o* brave lasty shoes.** 
Laukerins 1 or Laukus 1 an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 
Lay-father or Lear-father, a person whose 
conduct has influenced others ; an exemplar. 
Lea, a scythe. 

9§ 
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I 

Lea-sand^ a fine sand brought from the eastern 
moorlands^ to lay upon the strickle or sharpen- 
ing tool for the lea. See Strickle, 

Lead-eater^ Indian-rubber, for removing pencil 
marks on paper. 

Leaf, the inside layer of fat in a pig. 

Leal, little; hence, doubtless, the name of the 
hamlet, " Lealholm," which may be written 
Littlebrook. See Holm. 

To Leam, to replenish the rock of the spinning- 
wheel with tow. 

Leamers, or " brown leamers,'^ large filbert nuts. 

To Lease or Leaze, to pick out " the slean and 
popple,^^ from wheat before it is thrashed. 
See Slean ; also Popple. 

To Leathe, to relax a rigid part of the body by an 
emollient or softening application. 

Leath weak or Lith weak, flexible, with refer- 
ence to the limbs of a corpse. If very leath 
weak, or more pliable than common, it is said 
another death will soon occur in the same 
family. See lAth. 

Leave lano, oblong. 

To Leckon on, to add more water to the mash in 
brewing. 

To Leeace or Lace, to flog, to chastise. '^ I'll 
give you a good leeacing,'' perhaps literally 
with a lace or leathern thong. 

To Leeace tea, ^' to line it,'' as the phrase goes, 
'' with gin," which is poured into your tea, as 
is still the practice in the country in very 
cold weather. "Tea leeaced wi' gin," is 
talked of by old people as being very common 
in smuggling times before the coast-guard 
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was established, when spirits were plentiful 
and cheap. 

A Leeaceb or Lacer^ a term significant of supe- 
riority in size above the rest. " That one 
now is a lacer/' larger or the largest in com- 
parison. 

A Leeacing Mob, a grandame^s old-fashioned cap 
enriched with lace. 

Leever or Liefer, rather. " I had leever go than 
stay.^^ 

Leeghtening, yeast or leaven, or their substitute, 
for raising dough ; the material which light- 
ens the bread. See Sponge. 

Leeghtly. "Come they leeghtly, gan they 
leeghtly,'' the saying, " lightly come, lightly 
go,'^ as money easily got is often heedlessly 
spent. 

Leeghtskirts, a female of easy virtue. 

Leeghtsome, lively. " A leeghtsome fit," a change 
&om sadness to joy or serenity, as in people of 
melancholic or uneven temperament. Also, 
frolicsome, humorous. " A leeghtsome, lilty 
sort of a body," lighthearted, inclined to 
dance. 

Leeve or LiEP, willingly, or rather willing in the 
sense of indiflference — for instance, as to which 
road is to be taken. " I had as leeve go the 
one way as the other." 

Lesty Day ! the expression of feeling or commi- 
seration. " Alas 1 the day !" or Pity it is, 
that the circumstance should have so hap- 
pened. 

Let. See To Liffht, to alight upon. 

Letten, let. " it might have been letten alone," 
remained unmolested. Also, in the ordinary 
sense of tenancy. 
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Letten on. See To Light on. 
Leyvited^ as a weight is lifted by laborious degrees 
up an ascent^ or by leverage. " She is so 
heavy we are matched to get her lewited up 
stairs/' as a sick or helpless person. 
A LiBLAB. " All of a froth and liblab/' as frothed 
cream. 

A Lick and a Slake. See Slake. 

LiCKS^ a beating. " Give him his licks." 

Lief. See Leeve. Liefer. See Leever. 

A Lift, a scold. See Breeze. 

To LiG, to lie down. 

A Lio-A-BED, a late riser, a lazy person. 

To Light, to alight upon. " It flew away and lit 
upon a tree.'' " He fell down and let upon 
his head." See Scawd'Ht-on^t. To Lite 
sounds similar, which see. 

To Light on, to succeed in the sense of alighting 
on the right point in a matter. " How will 
you light on think you ?"' prosper. Also, 
'^ Has he let on well?" or, " Has he letten on 
well?" has he sped well, or what amount of 
success has he had. 

Like, likely. '^ 1 was like to tummle," ready to 
fall. '^ Ise like to be poorly," beginning to 
feel unwell. " It will happen as like as like 
can be/^ there is the greatest likelihood or 
probability of its happening so. 

LiLLYLOW, the child's designation of the fire, or a 
light in general. 

LiLTY. See Leeghtsome. 

Limber, pliant, not stiff or rigid. " As limber as 
a willow wand," or twig. 

LiMMERs, the shafts of a carriage. ^' The limmer 
horse," the shaft horse. 
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LiN-CLOUT^ linen rag. 

Lin-nail, the linchpin of a carriage wheel. 

Ling, moor heath, of which birch-brooms or besoms 
are made. 

Ling, a large fish well-known on this coast, as 
'^Lenten ling," cod and ling, forming the 
greatest part of our salt fish. Lent, or the 
early spring, is the season for ling, that for 
cod is later; for cod, the fishermen will tell 
you, is not good " until it gets a drink of new 
May water." 

A LiFPER, a slight swell or leap of the sea, other- 
wise not stormy. '^ There's no great sets o' 
wind, but a great deal of Upper on." 

Lit. See To Light, to alight upon. 

LiTCHGATE or Leichgate. Scc Corpse yat. 

To Lite, to depend upon. " I suppose, then, I 
may lite o' you," may trust to your word ; or, 
" You will be to be lited on," true to your 
engagement. Also to wait in expectation of 
proceeding. " I have been liting o' you this 
half hour." 

LiTH, sinew. "I am sound in lith and limb." 
See Leath'Weak. 

To Lithe (i long), to thicken broth with oatmeal- 
paste, called " the lithing." 

Liwer, to deliver. " Is the ship livvered," un- 
loaded. ^^ What wharf is she livvering at ?" 

A LiwERiNG OUT, a serving out, as the milkman 
portions his quantities to his customers. 

To LiWBR UP, to surrender. 

LivvERANCE, liberation, departure. '^ Poor man 
he has gotten his liwerance at last !" his 
release by death. 

Load-saddle, a wooden pack-saddle. 
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Loaning or Loan, a lane. "A brant rutty lean- 
ing,'^ a steep stony road. 

Lobster Louse or Lobstrous Louse^ Millipedes^ 
— the large grey woodlouse, or '^ sow bug.^' 
The back is covered by a scaly kind of sheath 
in joints like the body of the lobster. 

Logging, a truss of long straw. See Stooks. 

Lollops or Lallofs^ an idle unwieldly girl. ''A 
lang laUopy lass, as lazy as she^s lang^' (^ong). 

To Look or Louk, to pick out the weeds from the 
springing crop. 

LoosE-GAiTED, morally speaking, one whose walk 
is not consistent or circumspect. See Gait. 

LoosEiNG ABOUT. " Hc gocs loosciug about,^' at 
large, hanging loose upon society, vagabond- 
ising. 

A Lop, a flea. "As pert as a lop,^' lively, nimble. 
" Lost, like a lop in a church," the house too 
large for the tenant, disproportionate. 

LoppARD, flea-bitten, "Loppard and lost," 
thoroughly infested with dirt, as a house or an 
individual. See Lost. 

Lopper'd, curdled. " Lopper'd milk." 

Lost, used in the sense of infested. " They're lost 
i' muck," filthy to a degree. Also, "We're lost 
i' thrang," " over head and ears" in business. 

LouND, still, quiet, sheltered from the wind. "A 
warm lound walk." " A fine lound day." 

To Lounder, to beat soundly.* "Lounder his 
l\igs," box his ears. "You deserve a good 
loundering." 

Loup, leap. To " loup and beat," to throb as a 
pulsation in the human body. 

Low, flame. " The fire will bum, I see there is a 
bit of a low." See LUlylow. 
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LowsE^ loose in all senses. 

To LowsB OUT, to untie, to unloose or unpack 

goods. " It's time to get lowsen'd out/' time 

to get the shop opened. 
A LowsE AT HEFT, a scapegrace ; a person whom 

you have no hold of or dependence upon ; or 

one whom you cannot handle. 
A LowzE or LoozE, a loosening or disclosure of 

particulars ; the issue of an event which has 

caused astonishment. ''What a lowze!" 

what a strange transpiry. 
A LowzE, an attack or a violent motion made 

towards an object. " I made a lowze at it 

with my stick, but I missed it," at the hare, 

for instance, that shot across the path. 
A LowzENiNG or Loosening, a liberty feast at the 

expiry of an apprenticeship. Also, a letting 

forth from school at leaving time. 
The Lufe, the open hand. " Give us thy lufe, not 

thy fist,'' a clasp of the open hand. 
Lucky Steean. See Holy Stone, 
Lug, the ear, the handle of a pitcher. ''As deaf 

as a pot lug," very dull of hearing. 
Lummebly or Lumberly, awkward, cumbrous. 

M. 

ILTABBLED, hammer-dressed, as building stone 

-^^ is roughly surfaced instead of being tooled or 
smoothed. 

Mack, sort or species, make or design. "What 
macks hae ye ?" what kinds or varieties have 
you to sell ? " All maks and manders," all 
shapes and kinds. See Au maks. 

To Maddle, to be fond of to the extent of losing 
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one's senses in the matter. " He runs mad- 
dling after her with a never give over/' as a 
devoted lover. 

Madge or Madgipeg, the clown or buffoon of the 
plough stots. See Plufe stots, 

Mafted, stifled or oppressed with heat, as in a 
crowd. Baffled in a snow storm. 

Mainswear, to swear falsely. 

Mak sharp ! make haste ; the same as Be sharp ! 
Be quick ! 

Mak-shift, a substitute, or rather the temporary 
substitution of an inferior thing in the place 
of one superior or more appropriate. An 
apology, in the place of telling an exact truth. 
'^ You mun make as good a mak-shift as you 
can,'' you must make as good an excuse as 
you are able. 

Mak-weight, a portion put into the scale to make 
up the balance. See Inses. 

Maks and Manders. See Au maks. 

Mam's fout, mother's fool, or spoiled child — the 
pet of the family. 

Manders. See Mack. 

Mang, a mash of bran, malt, &c. 

Mantel-tree, the beam for the mantel-piece to the 
wide fireplaces of old fashioned farmhouses. 
See the description of Neukin, also Riggin 
tree. 

Mar, a mere, or small lake. 

Marrishes, marshes ; grounds liable to be flooded, 
as *' Pickering marrishes," " Thornton mar- 
rishes." Marrishes is said to be the right 
word, and Marshes the corruption. 

Marrows, pairs to match ; fellows or equals. 
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to Marrow^ to match. *' Marrow me that, an ye 
please," match me the article shown. 

Marrey I an asseveration by St. Mary ! One 
person says, " It is coming on rain," the other 
will add, " Ay Marrey ! it is, sure enough." 

Mashelton or Machelson, a mixture of wheat and 
rye in a mash. A person is said to make 
mashelton of his discourse, who puts fine and 
coarse words together with an aifected pro- 
nunciation. Hotch-potch phraseology. 

Mauf, a brother-in-law; also a companion or 
partner in a pursuit. " Him and his mauf." 

Maum, mellow, attended with dryness. Also in- 
clined to smell faint or fiisty. " The pear is 
over maum for my liking.^^ 

Maund, a large basket. This word may have con- 
nection with the charities of old times given 
on Maunday Thursday, the third day before 
Easter Sunday, when the rich, after washing 
the feet of the poor, in imitation of our Lord's 
humility in washing the feet of his disciples, 
dispensed quantities of loaves out of large 
baskets, together with clothes, money, and 
wine. 

Maundering, murmuring or low talking. " A 
low maundering voice." Also in the sense 
of repining or dissatisfaction. " A maunder- 
ing sort of a body." 

Maunsill or Mawnsell, a fat dirty woman. " A 
great mucky maunsell." 

Mawks, maggots. "As white as a mawk," sickly 
looking. Whims, imaginary ailments. 

Mawky, maggoty, whimsicsd, hypochondriac. 

May-day Customs. These festivities are now no 
otherwise here observed, than by the stable- 

10 
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boy3 decorating their hats and horses headi^ 
with ribbons, which they beg at the shops and 
of their sweethearts, on the first of May. 

Mbatheeal, whole or sound in point of appetite. 

Mell, a wooden mallet or mall. 

Mellhead, blockhead, dunce. 

Mell-supfeb, the harvest-home feast. 

Melts or Milts. See Kelks, 

Mense, decency. " He has nowther mense nor 
sense,'' neither good manners nor under- 
standing. 

Menseful, decent ; a word by which many a good 
old-fashioned quality is implied. ^^ Mense- 
fully mannered," a well ordered address. 
"Mensefiilly clad,'' becomingly apparelled. 
Mensefully lared," suitably instructed. 
Mensefully through the world, and at last 
mensefully brought outj' buried. We have 
known the desire for " a menseful funeral " 
run so strong in some old-fashioned folks, 
that they have abridged themselves of many 
little comforts while living, to lay up a suffi- 
ciency for the purpose expressed. See t/w- 
memeful and Mismensed. 

Menseless, without mense, unmannerly, untidy. 

Merrvmeats, those meats which are said to have 
the effect of exciting the animal propensities. 

Met, two bushels. 

Met-poke, a narrow corn-bag to contain the 
above quantity. 

Mew, a mow of com or hay. 

Mickle, much, large. ^'Mickle siz'd," large 
shaped. ^' It cost a mickle o' money," a large 
sum, or a " went mickle," very much. See 
Went, ^' Mickle wad hae mair," those who 
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have much already^ would have more still ; 

avariciousness. ^* Every little maks a mickle," 

a thrifty saying — small items make large 

amounts. " Micklish/^ rather large. 
Midden or Middenstead, the manure-heap, the 

dust-hole. 
MiG, manure. 
Milk-cans, milk-pails. 
MiLRHOUSE or MiLRNEss, a dairy. 
Milled in, withered, contracted, " He has veiy 

much millM in of late,^' grown aged or shrunk 

in appearance. 
MiLL-GEAB, the machinery, &c. of the mill. See 

Gear, 
MiLL-BEEACE, the rush or fall of water, which 

turns the mill. 
MiLNEB, a miller. 
Milts or Melts. See Kelks. 
MiNGLEMENT, a mixturc of many ingredients. 
To Mint, to mimic, to imitate by motion. " He 

did not strike me, but he minted at it.^' 
To MisREN, to mistake one person for another. 

'' I miskenn^d you.^^ To misconceive. 
MisMENs^D, damaged, depreciated. ^^ The paint 

is sadly mismens^d with the dust.^' dulled. 
MisTETCH^D, mistrained or mistaught. A horse 

which has tricks is said to have been mis- 

tetched, or badly broken in. 
MiSTBYSTED, frightened, put out of track. " I hae 

been sair mistrysted," sorely perplexed. 
MiTHBiDATE. " Fll bray thee to a Mithridate." 

See To Bray. 
MoiT, particle. " The meat was eaten up every 

moit,^' all gone. ^^ There was neither head 

nor hair on % moit nor doit,^' a total disap- 
pearance. See Doit, 
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MoMASs^ Maummass^ or Maulmass^ a mass of 
kneaded dough for instance^ not of the clean- 
liest hue. " A dainty-looking momass^'^ said 
ironically of anything eatable, evincing a 
questionable purity. See Maimi. 

MoNEYFAWD, perhap6 Moneytold, a purse. The 
countryman's term for a cow's stomach. " She 
was hard in her moneyfawd," when, on open- 
ing the animal, the food in that organ has 
been found in a state of congestion. 

Money nor Marvels, Brass nor Benediction. 
People are oft heard asserting that they possess 
none of these things. Marvels may here, 
probably, mean miracles, or rather the power 
of obtaining money by any miraculous means. 
See Cross nor Coin. 

Moor, the heathy wilderness which borders this 
neighbourhood. ^^ It is a bare moor that he 
gans ower and gathers nought/' it is a barren 
affair indeed, li he cannot extract a profit 
from It. 

Moor-end or Moor-edgb manners, our rustic 
manners contrasted with town refinements. 

Moor'd up, covered up as with snow. " The fire 
is over much moor'd up," over-heaped, so as 
to prevent its burning ; lumber'd up. 

Moorn, mcHming. 

To Moorn, to-morro^. " I'll see thee to moom.'* 

To Moorn 't moorn, or To Moorn 't moorning, to- 
morrow morning. 

To Moorn 't neight, to-morrow night. 

To Moot out, to break out into holes, as old cloth 
worn thin. 

Mooter or Multure, that which is taken as toll 
by the miller for grinding the com. 
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MoozY-PACED, downy-chinned, previous to the 

stifiness of the beard. 
MoBTAL. " He was fairly mortal/' dead drunk. 
MosTLiNos, for the most part. " It 's mostlings 

rainy now-a-days, I think." 
MouDiHiLLs, molehills. 
MouDiWARP, the mole or mole-rat. 
To MouNGE {g soft), to chew, to appear to be eating 

or " mounging.'' 
MoY, demure, close or unsocial. 
MozED, mossed over as a pond overgrown with 

aquatics. See Sloke, 
Muck, dirt. Rain and snow is commonly so 

called. " It hovers for muck," it threatens 

a change. " Mucky," foul, mean. 
Mucked out. " Get the stable mucked out," the 

litter removed, cleaned out. 
Mucking about, sweeping up or cleaning out an 

apartment. 
MucKiNGER (g soft) a pocket-handkerchief. A 

" muck clout" or linen duster. 
Muck-jury, a jury assembled on the subject of 

public nuisances. 
MucKMENTs, dirty things of all sorts, trash. 
MucK-MTDDEN, the mauure-hcap, the dust-hole. 
MucK-TROuGH, the stomach which receives every 

thing a depraved appetite puts into it. 
Mud, might. " You mud hae tummel'd," you 

might have fallen. 
Muggy, hazy, damp, and cloudy. " Thick muggy 

weather." 
To Mump, to strike the face of another with the 

clinched fist, as we oft hear the threatening of 

'^ a mumpM mouth." Also, to chew. 

10 § 
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MuN, must. " Gan thou mun/' go you must^ or 

you must go. 
MuNNOT, must not. " Thou munnot gang/' you 

must not go. Oft slurred into *' maunt.^' 
Murk or Mikk^ dark, black. "Pit murk/' as 

dark as a pit or a dungeon. " Murk night/' 

midnight. 
To MuRL, to moulder with the hand as bread, or 

dry clots of earth. 
Mush, any thing d6cayed to a state of powder, a» 

rotten wood. " It all fell away into mush." 
To Mush, to crumble, to moulder. 
My song ! an asseveration — By my word or decla- 
ration. " My song ! if you don't behave you 

shall all be whipped." 

N. 

NAB, a rocky projection from the land into the 
sea, as Saltwick Nab," " Cober Nab." A 
high rocky inland hill is also called " a nab." 
A Nack-reel, a wooden wheel about two feet in 
diameter, pivoted longitudinally against a 
perpendicular stem, and with a projection of 
rim sufficient to admit several skeins of yarn 
thread on to its circumference, in order .to be 
wound oflf for weaving purposes. After the 
winder, who sat before it, had made the wheel 
to turn for some time in forming his clue, the 
reel emitted a stroke with its nack or hammer^ 
and the operator looking at the figured index 
on the top of the wheel-post, with its clock- 
like pointer, which was adjusted to the ma- 
chine's revolutions, then knew the exact 
quantity of line he had so far woimd. A 
nack-reel, and the spinning-wheels of our 
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industrious grandmothers^ are now only to be 
met with, worm-eaten and disjointed, in the 
lumber rooms of old-fashioned houses. 

Naff, the nave or centre block of a wheel. Also 
the navel. 

Naffbeab, blockhead. 

To Naffle, to trifle. "He goes naffling and 
shaffling about/^ trifling from place to place, 
gossiping. See To Shaffle. 

Nanpie, the magpie. 

To Nap. See To Knap. 

A Nap. See Knap. 

Nappery ware, crockery or china ware. 

Nappy, ill-natured, testy. "As nappy and as 
nasty as you please,'* short or ill-tempered to 
an extreme. 

Nattering or Nattbry, fretful ; as one " always 
fishing in troubled waters." " Genning and 
nattering the day tiv an end/* grumbling the 
day through. See To Oen. 

To Nattlb, as the light rattling noise in the 
wainscot from a mouse. " Hark, how it 
nattles !" 

Nattles, glands or kernels in fat meat. 

A Naup or NoRP, a blow ; a knock over the head 
with a knobstick. " Naup him." " A good 
nauping," a cudgeUing, 

Nay. See Neeah. 

Nay-say. " I should like to have the first nay- 
say of the bargain," the opportunity of reject- 
ing or of buying the concern, as I may feel 
disposed at the time of the sale. 

Nazz'd, slightly drunk, or as it is said, " A little 
in the sun." 
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Nazznowl or Nazzknoll^ a stupid fellow. " You 
aud nazznowl !" 

Nazzy, stupified^ intoxicated. 

Neaf or Nbave, the fist. "A blow with the 
double neaf.^^ 

Neaf-ful, handful. " Beeath neaves fall" double 
handfiils. 

Neavill^d or Nevilled, pummelled with the fist. 
'^ A good nevilling.^' 

Neb, the beak of a bird; also, ludicrously, the 
nose on the human face. " Do not poke your 
neb into other folVs porridge,^' do not pry 
into other people^s affairs. 

Nbckabout or Neckinger {g soft) a neck-hand- 
kerchief. 

Neean sheea, an assertion of contradiction — she 
is not as you say respecting her. " Nay, nay, 
neean sheea, neean sheea,'' not she, not she. 

Neeah or Nay, no. "Fs a bad sayer o' nay 
when like 's i' t'*road.'' I feel it difl&cult to 
refuse when my liking or inclinations are in 
the way, 

Ne'br-do-weel, one who never does well, as a 
person unfortunate from ill-habits. An ex- 
pression as prevalent here as in Scotland. 

Neest, next. "What neest?'' the query. What 
comes next ? 

To Neeze, to sneeze. 

A Neezing-bout, a fit of sneezing. 

Ness, a prominent part of the coast. 

Nether'd, chilled, perished with inclemency from 
nakedness. 

Nethering. " Starving and nethering," pining 
and shivering with cold. 
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Neuk^ an angle of a fields a comer in general. 
" You mun get it at t^ neuk shop," you must 
buy it at the comer shop. " Put it i' t' poke 
neuk," put it into the bottom or comer of the 
bag. 

The Neukin, the chimney comer, or rather the 
corners on both sides of the fire-place in old- 
fashioned country houses, where the fire is 
kindled on the hearth, and a bank or beam 
for the mantel-piece overarches it the entire 
width of the room. Within this expansive 
recess, a seat of stone, or a settle of wood, 
appears on both hands; or if there is only 
sitting convenience on one side, on the other, 
the squab or couch for repose is pushed up to 
the wall, against which the fire of turf and 
brushwood blazes with enlivening cheer. The 
neukin here is the rustic Englishman's fire- 
side, where the family assemble on a winter's 
night, when the snow falls, and the wind 
beats, and the tale is related of the strange 
doings in that neighbourhood in former times, 
or of the ghost that was known to walk when 
the grandmother of the group was a girl; 
filling the heads, both small and great, with 
fear, and their countenances with amazement. 
The neukin is also the genial spot for the 
sickly and infirm of " fourscoore and mair," 
who> borne to it every morning from L 
adjoining apartment, and whose circle of ob- 
servation is now limited to the mere move- 
ments of the household, throughout the ^^ lang 
weary day." 

Nevill'd. See NeavilPd^ 
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New-Year's-Day. In connexion with Christmas 
customs^ the Frumity supper is repeated on 
New-Year^s-Eve, but the concomitant cere- 
monies are less scrupulously observed. There 
is however, " no diminution of the early salu- 
tations on New-Year's-Moming, the boys 
being as clamorous as before in wishing their 
neighbours a happy New- Year. The entrance 
of a woman in the morning of New-Year's- 
Day, is as unlucky as that of Christmas ; and 
on both days it is exceedingly dangerous to 
give a light out of the house, and even to 
throw out the ashes or sweep out the dust.^' 

Nickering, neighing as a horse. 

NiFFERiNO or Niggling, making a bargain in a 
hard or haggling manner; paying reluc- 
tantly. See Toffer, 

NiFFY Naffy, trifling, as to the way of proceeding 
in a matter. "A niify naflfy sort of a body,'^ 
a person possessed of the opposite to business 
habits. 

NiFLiNG (i long) trifling. "You run about 
nifling away all your time." 

Niggling. See Niffering, 

NiGHT-CREAKER or Creak-warner, a watchman^s 
rattle. 

NiLBERNALDERING and SiNTERSAUNTERING, idling 

and trifling ; — walking with slow progression 
as an aged or palsied person. The terms are 
usually heard together as above, and the first 
may probably have connection with the 
ancient word Nidering which we find was an 
expression of opprobrium bestowed by the 
Saxons upon their indolent servants or serfs. 
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NiM, nimble. 

NiMMiNG^ walking at a sprightly or nimble pace. 

'^The old lady goes nimming along/^ moves 

with agility. 
NiMM^D UP, taken np hastily on the sly, stolen, 

snatched. 
Ninny-cocks, young lobsters 
NiF-BAisiN> a stingy retailer, whose caution in not 

overweighing his goods to his customers has 

risen the remark '' of his being a regular nip- 

raisin," who will even " cut a raisin in two." 
NiF-scREED or Nip-skin, a niggard, one who 

infringes on another's dues or borders, as the 

term screed implies ; one who ^^ cuts beyond 

the edge of his own cloth." 
NiWER heed! nevermind! 
NoBBiNS, select fleshy bits of salt-fish, which, in 

their dried state, are sold by the heap or mea- 
sure. 
NoBBUT, only, merely. "Her age is nobbut 

eighteen." Also, in the sense of rather. 

'^ Our bairn's nobbut poorly," rather unwell. 
To NoDDER or Noddle, to shake as with palsy in 

the he^i or hands ; to tremble with cold. 
A NoooiN, a quarter of a pint measure, a Jack. 

A small mug. 
NoiNTED, ordained or appointed. "A nointed 

youth," a young man apparently destined to, 

or determined upon, evil courses. 
Noos AND Thans. "Nows and thens," or at 

occasional times; every now and then; 

intervals. 
A No-nation spot, an odd or out of the way part 

of a neighbourhood ; a sort of lawless locality. 
NoN. See Anon, 
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NoRP. See Naup. 

NoRE or Narr. See Knor or Gnar, 

NoTEAGE or NooATAGE, notice given, publicity. 
" This is to ge nooatage/' &c. 

Notified or Nooatifibd, publicly well known, 
celebrated. ''He was a notified man in his 
day," renowned in his lifetime. 

A NoTOMizE, a skeleton or ato^ly. " As thin as 
a notomize." 

Nought or Nowt, nothing. " Nowt o' V soort," 
nothing of the kind, or the assertion '' it was 
not so." "Nowt sae sure," there is nothing 
so certain, — a positive statement. '' He 's a 
nowt, you may depend on 't," a good for 
nothing fellow, ''They always set him down 
for a nowt," reckoned him as a cypher.'^ 

A Nought o^ t* now, a thriftless person, a Ne'er 
do weel. Which see ; also To Dow. 

A Noughtpenny job, work for which there is no 

pay. 

Nowt or Neats, cattle or Nowt herd. 
To Nudge, to intimate by jogging a near person 
with your elbow. 

/^AFING, foolish. See Hauving. 

" Oaf-uock'd, fool-born, or mentally weakjfrom 
the cradle ; spoiled by early indulgence. 

Od-rabit-lit-o' them or Od-rat-'em, an impre- 
cation vented by hasty people ; God's wrath 
alight on them. 

Odsart ! an exclamation of surprise on being 
startled. " Odsart what 's aloft ?" O dear 
what 's the matter. The word with a G pre- 
fixed, will convey the literal meaning wluch is 
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akin to the apostrophe of old times ^^ By the 
Sacred lieart V^ 

Odzounds I " By God^s wounds V 

Ojpp on ^t» " To-day he^s sadly off on %'^ very 
much worse. 

An Off, one of the off-spring, " He was the off/' 
that is, of such and such a family. 

Off and On, changeable, vacillating. 

Offaly, inferior as offal. " An offaly-made man,'* 
badly shaped in person. 

To Olden, to begin to look old. ''He oldens 
fast.'* 

Onestead, a single farm-house. 

Onny-bit-like, tolerable, as for instance, in point 
of health. " She shall come if she be onny- 
bit-like,'* that is if '' any bit of likeness" or 
appearance of amendment takes place, so as to 
render her capable of the exertion. 

Onnyhow, in any manner, .anyhow. 

An Orf, a lea or waterv exudation on a horse's 
skin from the application of a sweating blister. 

Orling, a stunted or sickly child. Orlings are ill- 
thriving young live-stock in general; pro- 
bably earlyings, or anything premature. 

OsKiN, an ox-gang, or ox-gate ; sufficient land for 
the pasturage of one animal. 

Othergaits, otherwise ,- by another means, road, 
or direction. 

Otherkins, different. ''He has gone an otber- 
kins geeat," a different road to the one sup- 
posed. 

Dthersomb, others. " An othersome lot," a differ- 
ent or separate set. " At othersome times," 
at various times. 

Ought. See AughL 

11 
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OuLA. ''When they got all they coiild^ it wa» 
fare thee well^ Oola/' Of the meaning of the 
word we are ignorant^ but the expression i» 
constantly heard in reference to the nngratefnl 
and self-interested. 

OuT-SND^ the vent or outlet of anything; the out* 
shot or projecting end of a building. 

OuT-oANO or OuT-oAiT^ a road from a place, an 
outlet. See Gang. 

OuT-OANOEBs, travellers out of a place ; emigrants. 

OuTiNo. '' A bit of an outing/^ a short journey or 
pleasure-trip. 

OuT-o-FBTTLB, iU or unwcU ; out of repair. 

OuTLT, thoroughly, out-and-out. 

OuT-THBUST, a push forward or out at the door. 
A projection from a building. 

OuT-THBUSTEN (prou. thrusscn), turned out of 
doors ; projected or thrown forward. 

OwcE, an ox. Owcen, oxen. 

OwEB. See To Hover. 

O web, over. '' It ower^d a bit/' it ceased a Utile, — 
the rain. See To Hover or Ower. 

Owebance, command, oversight. ''She fairly 
haes t' owerance ower him,'' she completely 
rules him. 

OwEB-ANENST, over-Bgaiust, opposite. 

OwEB-OATE, a stepping-style in a field. 

OwEBKESSEN, overcBst. " It 's owerkessen aboon- 
head," that is, the sky looks dull and cloudy. 
See Aboon head. 

OwEB-MiCKLE, ovcr-much. 

OwEB-MONMET, ovcr-many ; and in the sense of 
too strong or over-powerful. If a man out- 
does another in an argument, he is declared 
ower-monney for the vanquished. If a person 
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dies of an illness^ it has proved ower-monney 
for his constitution. If any species of food 
disagrees with an individual, it was sadly 
ower-monney for his stomach. Death at last 
proves ower-monney for us all. 

OwEB-NicE^ too dainty in eatings fastidious in 
accommodation; also modesty backward. 
*' Now you munnot be shy and ower-nice, but 
mak a lang airm to what you like best;*' — 
you must not be backward in partaking of 
what is before you^ but reach to what you 
choose^ without ceremony. 

OwER-sET^ over-done, fatigued. Upset or over- 
turned. " Ower-setten.'' 

OwER t' Moor, an expression constantly heard with 
reference to the towns across the moor, or 
above twenty miles from Whitby in every 
landward direction, viz. Guisborough, Picker- 
ing, Scarborough, and their neighbourhoods. 
" She was an ower t' moor body f or, " They 
cam frae some o' t'ower t' moor spots/' came 
from some of the adjacent places above alluded 
to. See Moot. 

OwER t' WAT. '' I gav him ower t' way wi' it.*' 
I came across him with a reproof. See to 
Wite. 

OwER-WELTED, to fall or welter over. A sheep 
which gets laid upon its back in a gutter or 
hollow, and cannot get up again, is said to have 
got an ower welt. 

To OwzE, to ladle or bale out water. '* Owze 
away P' Pour away. 

Ox Gang. See Oskin. 

Oxter, the arm*pit. 
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■pACKMAN, a pedler, one who carries wares for 

■^ sale in a pack. 

Packrag-day, the day after Martinmas-day, the 
time when servants change their places, and 
consequently have to pack up their clothes. 

A Paddy Noddy, a " cock and bull story," silly 
matter for gossip. '^A lang paddy noddy 
about nought," a long tale about nothing. 

Papty, pert; given to saucy answers, as servants to 
mistresses. " She has grown over pafty for 
her place." 

To Palm or Pawm, to climb, to ascend progressively 
by the use of the hands and feet, as a monkey 
" palming'^ up a pole with its paws and legs. 

Palm-cross-day, Palm Sunday. 

Palm Crosses, ornamental combinations of small 
crosses made of the peeled willow palm, put 
together with pins and studded with the blos- 
soms. These memorials of the season are 
then suspended from the top of the room. 

Pally-ully, a child's game of chances with rounded 
pieces of broken pot the size of a penny. So' 
many square divisions are chalked upon the 
stone pavement, and the pieces, which are 
caUed pally-ullies, are aimed or impelled into 
the squares intended, by a hop on one leg, and 
a side shuffle with the same. 

To Pan, to frame at working. He pans well or 
badly. " How awkward you pan !" 

Pankin or Water Pankin, a large coarse earthen 
jar. ''A pankin pot." *^ A pankin dish," a 
large deep dish or bowl of coarse brown ware. 

Pannel, a soft pack-saddle, a pad. 
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Pantry, a bread closet, or rather a closet where 
provisions in general are kept, sometimes 
called the buttery. ''Lots o* bairns and a 
toom pantry are two bad things,*' a large 
family and an empty cupboard are serious mat- 
ters. See Toom, 

Paradises, small square sugar baUs resembling 
kisses (which see), but more transparent from 
being made with boiled lump sugar instead of 
the soft, and flavoured with essence of lemon. 

Parlus, dangerous, perilous. '' He looks a parlus 
kind of a body,*' a fearful or suspicious look- 
ing fellow. " It's parlus walking," slippery 
from the ice. "It's parlus kind o' stuff," 
poison. 

Pars-lit-on't ! an ill wish. May a pox (or sore 
boils) light on it ! 

PiARZLiNo, sauntering and prying about as an indo- 
lent person. '' He gans parzling about frae 
moom tae neet." 

Pash, rottenness. '' As rotten as pash." 

A Pash, a crash. 

To Pash, to smash* ''They pash'd the door 
down." "Pash your way in amang 'em," 
make your way into the crowd. 

Past, a word here of varied application. To be 
past one's meals is to have no inclination for 
food. "Past working," worn out or unfit 
for labour. " Past all biding," a matter be- 
yond endurance. " Putten past a preean," a 
facetious expression of being so far aggrieved 
or sickened on the subject, that the delicacy 
of a prune or plum can hardly restore equa- 
nimity. 

Pate orPEEAT, the head, the scalp. 

11 § 
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Pattered, as snow is flattened with the feet. 

Pattermbnts or Pattbrings, footprints^ footsteps* 

Paujj Jones, a piratical outlaw, the notorious terror 
of this locality about the year 1779. With a 
commission from America, to which we then 
stood opposed, he had dispersed our home- 
bound Baltic fleet, and captured the ship of 
war convoying it, after a sharp engagement. 
He also threatened to plunder the ports on 
the northern coast where Whitby is situated; 
and we have heard it said, he had an especial 
eye to the place on account of its then increas- 
ing wealth. Great was the consternation 
among the inhabitants, the most part of whom 
had no alternative in case of PauPs attack 
upon the town, but of leaving the houses to 
their fate, and running up into the country 
for safety. Females kept money sewed in 
their stays and petticoat hems, and other valu- 
ables were secreted about the person, so as to 
be ready for a start at a moment's alarm ; and 
many are living who remember the secretion 
in those days of plate in holes dug in cellars 
and similar places. The rumoured invasion 
of this country by Bonaparte seems to have 
produced the same sort of fearful sensation. 

Pawk, impertinence. "They hae sadly ower 
mickle pawk for their spot,'* as people too in- 
dependent for the station they fill. 

Pawky, forward, impudent. "As pawky as a 
pyet,'' as prying as a magpie. 

Pazbd, as a fast lock is eased open by means of a 
chisel. " Paze it open, the lock is blundered." 

Pea-hulls, the shells of green peas. See Swads, 

Pearching, cold to a degree of intensity. 
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Peascods, green peas in the shells. 

A Pea-scalding, or a Peascod Feast, a green pea 
feast, well-known in the country. The peas 
with the shells on are scalded or steamed, 
then put into a large bowl set in the centre of 
a table, round which the company assemble. 
A cup containing butter and salt is placed to 
melt in the hot heap, into which each one 
dips his peascod, which is stripped of its peas 
by the pressure of the mouth when with- 
drawing it. 

Peascod Swads, the shells or hulls of green peas. 

To Peff, to cough short and faintly. " A bit of a 
peffing cough.'' 

Pelt, skin. '^ Horns, tail, and pelt.'' 

Penny-hedge, the hedge of wickerwork annually 
set up in Whitby harbour on Ascension-day, 
by the owners of certain lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, who are bound as a penance to con- 
tinue the custom, or else forfeit them to the 
Lord of the Manor, who is the representative 
in feudal matters of the ancient Abbots of the 
place, in whose days the observance originated. 
The following abstract from the document 
cited in Young's History of Whitby, furnishes 
the particulars of the narrative . — " In the 
reign of King Henry the Second, William de 
Bruce, Lord of Ugglebamby, and Balph de 
Percy, Lord of Sneaton, with AUatson, a 
freeholder of Fylingdales, did, on the 16th of 
October, 1159, meet to hunt in the woods of 
Eskdaleside, where having found a great wild 
boar, the hounds ran him very well near about 
the chapel, where dwelt a monk of Whitby, 
who was an hermit* The boar being sorely 
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wounded took in at the chapel door^ laid him 
down^ and presently died. The hermit shut 
the hounds forth of the chapel^ and kept him- 
self within at his prayers^ the hounds stand- 
ing at bay without. The gentlemen called to 
the hermit to open the door, when they found 
the boar lying dead within; and being in 
great fiiry because they were put off their 
game, they did violently run at the holy man 
with their boar staves, whereby he shortly 
died. Thereupon the hunters perceiving they 
were in peril, took sanctuary at Scarborough, 
but the Abbot of Whitby being in great favor 
with the King, got them remov^, whence 
they became liable to the severity of the law, 
which was death for death. The hermit in 
sired him to summon his muitlerers. ' I am 
his last moments sent for the abbot, and de- 
sure,' said he, 'to die of those wounds.' 
The abbot answered, 'They shall die for thee.' 
But the hermit said, ' Not so, for I freely for- 
give them my death if they be content to be 
enjoined this penance for the safeguard of 
their souls.' The gentlemen being present 
bid him enjoin what he would, so that he 
saved their Uves. Then said the hermit, ' V on 
and yours shall hold your lands of the Abbot 
of Whitby and his successors in this manner. 
That upon Ascension-day, you, or some of 
you, shall come to the wood in EskdaJeeide at 
sunrise, and there shall the officer blow his 
horn that you may know how to find him ; 
and he shall deliver unto you, William de 
Bruce, ten stakes, eleven strut stowers, and 
eleven yedders, to be cut by you with a knife 
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of one penny price; and you, Ralph de Percy, 
shall take twenty-one of each sort to be cut in 
the same manner; and you, Allatson, shall 
take nine of each sort, to be cut as aforesaid, 
which you shall bear on your backs to the 
town of Whitby, where you must be before 
nine of the clock on the day beforementioned, 
when you shall set your stakes at the brim of 
the water, each a yard apart, and so yedder 
them with your yedders, and so stake them 
with your strut stowers, that ihey may stand 
three tides without removing by the force 
thereof. Thus shall ye do at that very hour 
every year, except it be then full sea, in which 
case if it so happen, this service shall cease. 
And that you may the better call to God for 
repentance, and find mercy, and do good 
works, the officer of Eskdaleside shall blow 
his horn, ' Out on you, out on you, out on 
you, for the heinous crime of you/ And if 
you or your successors do neglect this injunc- 
tion so long as it shall not be fiill sea at the 
hour aforenamed, you and yours shall forfeit 
your lands to the Abbot of Whitby or his 
successors. All this they promised to fulfil. 
Then said the hermit, ' My soul lonseth for 
the Lord, and 1 do as freely forgive these men 
my death as Christ forgave the thief upon the 
cross/ In manua iuas Domine commendo 
spiritum meum, a vincvlis enim mortis, rede- 
misti me Domine veritatis. Amen. And so he 
yielded up the ghost, the 18th day of Decem- 
ber, upon whose soul God have mercy. Amen.^* 
See Strut Stowers. Also to Yedder or Yether. 
Pepper-cake, gingerbread. Great is the con- 
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sumption of this article from its forming not 
only a prominent item in the popular keeping 
of Christmas^ but also the fare at births and 
christenings ; consignments formerly arriving 
periodically by shipping from London in num- 
bers of tons. The manufacture of it is now 
extensively carried on in the town, and'^Whitby 
gingerbread^' has gained as great a reputation 
in the vicinity as " York muflSns.*' 

Pbbceivancb, perception, notion. " I had no per- 
ceivance about it/' knew nothing of the 
matter. 

A Ferishment, a severe cold. See Deazement. 

To Fettle, to cling to the mother's bosom as a 
young child. See to Clog. 

To FicK, to push or shove, to pitch. "They 
pick'd me down." 

To FiCK AT, to quarrel with, to insult. 

To FiCK UP, to vomit or pitch up. 

To Fickle (the i long), to eat or pick but a small 
quantity at a time, as sickly cattle are said 
only to pickle a bit out of the hand at once. 

To Fie or Fye, to pry, to peep. '* A pieing sort o' 
body," an inquisitive kind of a person. 

Fiet or Fyet, the magpie. 

To Fiple (the i long), to pilfer. 

To FiKE, to pick or take up, to gather. 

Pillow-slip, a pillow case. 

FiNNTSHow, a child's peep-show. An elegant room 
is oft said to be as " handsome as a pinny- 
show." 

To Fit, to put in opposition to each other, as a 
couple of dogs to fight. ''They were well 
pitted," equally matched. " They are always 
pitting at one another," quarrelling. 
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PiT-MUBK. See Murk. 

To Plain, to complain. " They are always plain- 
ing poverty/' complaining of being poor, "A 
good plainer/' a good beggar. "Plaint/' 
complaint. 

Plash, to splash. 

To Plenish, to fiimish, to fill. 

Plenishing, household furniture, stock in general. 
" She has brass tiv her fortune, and lots o' 
plenishing/' both money and stuff. 

To Pload or Plodb, to plunge as it were with 
energy into a pursuit. To wade amongst mud 
or water. 

A Ploader, a hard-working or persevering person. 
''A ploader after pelf," a striver after gain." 

To Plodge, to plunge up and down in water with 
the feet. 

To Ploat, to pluck the feathers off a fowl. Also, 
in the sense of robbery, " They ploated the 
house from top to bottom." "They'll ploat 
him," fleece him. 

Plooks, small scabs or blotches. " Plooky faced," 
spotted or pimpled. 

Plosh, puddle. " A ploshy spot," a miry place, a 
puddle-hole. " It's ploshy walking," as the 
roads in a thaw. 

To Plosh, to walk through wet and mire, through 
" thick and thin" in " ploshy weather." 

Plcjfe Stots or Plough Stots. On Plough Mon- 
day, the first Monday after Twelfth-day, and 
the days following, there is a procession of 
rustic youths dragging a plough, who, "as 
they officiate for oxen," says Dr. Young, " are 
called Plough Stots. They are dressed with 
their shirts over the outsides of their jacketSj 
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with sashes of ribbons fixed across their breasts 
and backs^ and knots or roses of the same 
fastened on to their shirts and hats/' They 
are generally accompanied with a band of 
sword dancers^ while one or more musicians 
play the fiddle or flute. When the dancers 
perform their evolutions, the Madgies or 
Madgy Pegs, grotesquely attired, and oft with 
their laces blacked and heads homed, go about 
for contributions, rattling their tin canisters as 
money boxes. In this way they proceed from 
place to place for miles around ; and after- 
wards the money collected is spent in festivi- 
ties with their friends and sweethearts. See 
Stot, also Madgipegn 

Pluther or Plutherment, the thick filthy water 
of a drain. 

Pluthery, " The roads are very pluthery,*' miry. 

To PoAT or Pote, to push slightly at any thing with 
a stick or the hand. Also to point the ground, 
as the phrase is, with a stick in walking. 
*^ He now gans poating about with a stick,'^ 
uses a walking stick. 

Pock-arr'd, marked with the small-pox. 

A Podge, a fat dirty person. '* A mucky podge.*' 

PoiT, particle. See MM. 

Poke-blown, distended at the stomach, out of 
breath. 

A PoKEFUL, a bag frill. 

PoKE-PURSE, the farmer's square bag-purse, gene- 
rally of brown-hoUand linen, drawn at the 
mouth with a string, and large enough to 
admit the hand. It is often made in two 
divisions, for the gold and silver. 
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Popple, the wild red poppy of the com fields. See 
Sleean, 

PoRR, the fire-poker. See Fire-porr. 

Porringer (g soft), a coarse earthen pipkin, with 
a loop handle at the side. A nobleman, it is 
said, once laid a wager with a verse maker, 
that he could not find a rhyme to this singular 
word. The wit accepted the bet, and shortly 
afterwards claimed it for what follows : — 

The Duke of York a daughter had. 
He gave the Prince of Orange her ; 

And now, my lord, I claim the prize 
For finding rhyme to Porringer. 

PoRRiwiGGLES, tadpolcs and other tortuous animal- 
cula in water. 

To Poss. See Posskit, 

PossKiT, a large tub or barrel in which linen is 
'* possed ^^ in hot water. The operation of 
possing, to save hand labour, is performed by 
means of a staff with a thick knob at the 
immersed end, and a cross piece for a handle 
at the top, which is worked through a hole in 
the lid, in the way of a pestle and mortar. 

PosTHousB, the post-office. 

Post and Pan, old half-timber buildings ; the posts 
being the framing, and the pan the flat sur- 
face or plastering with which the framing is 
filled up. 

Pot blossoms, spots on the face from intemperance ; 
called also by the sailors grog blossoms. 

PoTHERMENTS, perplexities, troubles. 

Pot kelps, the loose bow or handle of a porridge- 
pot. See Kelps. 

Pot-lug, the handle of a jug; also the two loops 

12 
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at the sides of the iron porridge-pot where the 
bow attaches^ are called the pot-lugs. 

PoT-siTTBN, set or burnt to the bottom ; overdone 
by too much boiling or cooking. See Mre^ 
fanged. 

Pottering, fumbling, awkward, slow. "A pot- 
tering kind of a job.'' 

Pow, the human head. 

To Pow, to walk awkwardly or crooked with the 
feet. See To Cow and Pow. 

A Power o' good, an immense deal of good, '* I 
took it, and it did me a power o' good.'' 

Post, a bunch of flowers, a nosegay. 

Pratty weel, pretty well, in fair health. 

A Preachment, a discourse or speech, a sermon. 
" A weary preachment," a tiresome narration. 

Prick-a-back urchin, the prickly hedge-hog. 

Princod, a pincushion. 

Prod, an iron point at the end of a stick. '^ An ox 
prod," an ox goad. 

To !^u)D, to poke or prick with a point. " He's 
prodding me." 

To PEDDLE, to poke into a hole with a stick, as if 
searching for anything lost. To trifle. 

Propped up. *' He was only a propped-up body," 
a person of delicate health, kept alive, as it 
were, by the use of every salutary precaution 
and support. 

Prosperation, good condition, prosperity. • 

Pross, gossiping talk. '^ We met and had a bit o' 
pross." 

Proven, provender or provisions. " 'Tis a proud 
horse that wont carry its own proven," they 
are proud indeed who are above helping them- 
selves to their own subsistence. 
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PuBBLE, plump. "As pubble as a partridge/' broad- 
breasted^ stout. 

Pudding-link'd, intertwined or obstructed in the 
bowels. 

FuLLS^ the shells or chaff of rape and other pidse. 

PuLSEY, a poidtice for a sore place. " A pulsey o' 
white bread and swine saim/' a common 
poultice with a little hogslard to prevent it 
hardening. 

PuNDSTON or PuNDSTONB, a uatilral stone or pebble 
of the requisite weight, by which farmers 
formerly portioned their butter into pounds of 
twenty-two ounces or " the lang pund,'' the 
standard weight now being only sixteen ounces. 
We have heard old people say, that in their 
younger days, butter of the larger weight was 
sold in Whitby market at fourpence a pound ; 
and it once having advanced to sixpence, 
ruination was the cry, and the careful ones 
forebore their usual purchases ! Shambles 
meat, " when the old butter pundston was in 
vogue," was then sold " by weight of hand,'' 
not as now by the scale, the quantity being 
adjudged '' by the Uft." 

Purely, an answer to the inquiry, ''How are 
you ?" '' Purely, thank you," pretty well. 

PuTTEN, put. '' She is bravely putten on," well 
dressed. *' Putten off," undressed. 

Putten on, imposed upon. Oppressed. 

Putten off, killed. " Get it putten off," that is, 
the animal — ^the mad dog. 

PuzzoM, poison, ''I want summat to puzzam 
rattens wi^" something to poison rats with. 

PuzzoMFUL, poisonous, and in the sense of extreme 

imcleanliness. '' The house was parfitly puz- ' 

zomful," perfectly or thoroughly filthy. j 
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PuzzoMOUs, poisonous. 

Pyet, a magpie. " A pawky young pyet/' a saucy 
young person. 

Q. 

To QUART, to thwart; to '^ quart and twist/' 
^xf to disagree. 

Quicksilver or Wicksilver-belt, a girth for the 
waist, worn as a preventive of the itch. Many 
in the neighbourhood profess to be adepts in 
the manufacture; and one ounce of quick- 
silver is the quantity for two belts, after being 
mixed or killed, as it is termed, with the white 
of an egg, in a mortar or a basin, and then 
spread on a long narrow strip of flannel, which 
is stitched into a leathern casing. 

R. 

To T> ABBLE, to read quickly or at random. 
•*-^ Rabble-rote, a roundabout story. ''A 
gabbering.'^ See Gab. 

Rabble-rout, a commotion of disorderly people. 

Rabblement, a long random discourse. 

To Raddle, to beat with a stick. " Raddle his 
bones for him.'* " Give him a good raddling.'' 

Raff, low or. disreputable people. '^ RiflF-raff.*' 

To Raffle, to dissipate in the way of intempe- 
rance. Also to talk confusedly. " He is 
beginning to raffle," to lose his memory, to 
become imbecile. 

Raffled, confused, perplexed. '^The books were 
in a raffled state," as disorderly accounts. 
Knotted or entangled. 

Rafflepack. " A raffle pack lot," low vagrantly 
people. 

Raffling, riotous, dissipated. " A raffling crew." 
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Eaoabash^ Ragaly, beggarly, untidy. " They are 
all ragabash.^^ " A ragaly squad." 

Bagil, a vagrant, a ragamuffin. " A sad ragil," a 
very loose fellow. 

Baorowtering, playing at romps; a shaking or 
tearing of the dothes in roystering. 

Bag-river {i long), a tomboy, a roysterer. See 
Tearback. 

Bagwells, certain springs in the neighbourhood, 
held sacred in former days for curing diseases. 
If the sick person^s shirt or shift tlm)wn into 
the well, happened to float, he would get 
better, but if it sunk he would die. Bags 
from the garments of those who recovered, 
were torn off and hung up as offerings to the 
patron saint of the well; hence the term. 

Baitch, a white line down a horse^s face. 

A Bakapelt, a fast Hver, or dissolute person. 

Bam, foetid, rancid, or rank. 

Bamscallion, a dirty person of disagreeable con- 
tact. See Scallion. 

Bamshackle, of variable habits; one whom you 
cannot confine to any particular pursuit, or 
on whgm you have no dependence. " A ram- 
shackle in and out sort of a body." 

A Bannak, a rake or spendthrift. ** He was a sad 
rannak." 

Bandan, the unsteady courses of intemperance. 
" He was half drunk already this morning ; he 
intends to be upon the randan for the day." 

Bannel bauk or Bandle perch. See Gaily bank 
or Reckon bauk. 

Banty, excited, mad, passionate. 

A Bapper, a street-door knocker. See Knapper. 

To Bap and Bee or Be eve, to cater after or obtain 

12 § 
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an advantage for your own or your favourite^s 
benefit ; literally to acquire by rapine and vio- 
lence. "They rapp'd and ree'd for him all 
that they could lay their hands on/' availed 
themselves practically of every thing they 
could compass in his behalf. This remark is 
oft heard as applied to a fond parent who tries 
to enrich in particular a favourite child above 
the rest of the family. 

Raps^ news. "What raps? See Clashes. 

Ratten, a rat. "A ratten trap." 

Raw-gobbed, coarse-mouthed, uncouth in speech 
as an unlettered rustic. 

Rawk. See Roke. 

To Rax, to stretch or violently extend. " Riving 
and raxing like a sailor at a rope." 

A Rax, a sprain or forcible twist of a Umb. " 1 
stauter^d and gat a sair rax," stumbled and 
got a sad sprain. 

Razzled, slightly broiled. " The meat was only 
razzled," only half roasted, underdone. 

Reckling or Racklino, the last young one of a 
litter ; an underling whose frame is often dis- 
torted from weakness ; a rickety child. 

The Reckon, an iron crane for the pot hooks, 
which will swing over the fire in any direc- 
tion, in place of the stationary bar across the 
chimney, called the Raunel bauk, already de- 
scribed. A person is told " he may ring the 
reckon" when any long-delayed or unexpected 
good fortune has befallen him ; a species of 
tintinabulism effected by reiterated strokes of 
the poker upon it by way of a clapper ! 

Reckon bauk. See Gallybauk, 

Reckon crooks, the pot hooks. 
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To Redd up, to set to rights, to adjust in all 
senses. 

To Beeam or Roam, to extend the voice, to shout. 
"He cannot hear you except you reeam intiv 
his ear.^* 

Reeano^d, the flesh risen or discoloured in stripes 
or " reeangs" from the strokes of a switch or 
a whip. Also reeang^d with dirt, as with 
soiled finger marks down the face. 

Reek, smoke. Reeky, smoky. 

Reset an end. See Right an end, 

A Reetino or Righting, a combing or straighten- 
ing of the hair with "a reeting keeam." Also 
a cleansing of the house, " a tidying up,'' or 
"reeting up.'' See to Right up. 

Reeted out, combed. "Get your hair reeted 
out." 

A Reeting keeam, a large wide-toothed comb 
with which women right or adjust their long 
hair. Also a pocket comb for smoothing the 
hair merely, as distinct from the small-tooth 
comb. 

Reist, restiveness, stubbornness. " It took reist," 
an unmanageable fit, which a horse will some- 
times manifest. 

Reisty, rancid, rusty. " Reisty bacon." 

To Remmon, to remove. "Remmon yourself," 
get out of the way. ^^ They have remmon'd 
into another spot," removed into another 
quarter. 

To Render, to melt over the fire, as pig's fat in 
the leaf is rendered into hog's lard or saim. 

Rendeb'd fat, cook's dripping. 

Renderments, fats of all sorts melted into a mass ; 
tallow. 
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Benky^ tall and athletic. 

Beshes^ the wire rush, the seaves of the moors and 

wastes. 
Bezzle^ the weasel. 

BiDE^ to "let ride/^ to let fly, or discharge with 
force, to shoot from a gun. " I let ride at it,'' 
I shot at it. 

BiFE, ready, fluent. " Bife for a row,'' ready for a 
riot. " Come be rife and let 's be ofi^," make 
haste and let us be going. 

To BiFT, to belch. 

Bio, a ridge or edge, the back, or rather the back- 
bone. 

Bigg, a ridge of land, a long narrow hill. 

The Biggin, the rafters which form the roof of the 
house. 

The Biggin tree, the long wooden spar forming 
the ridge of the roof, against which the rafters 
lean. '^ The man astride the riggin tree," the 
person who holds a mortgage on the premises. 

To Bight up, to put into order as accounts ; to 
chastise. " I'll right ye all up, if you don't be- 
have." Also to adjust an apaj*tment, to clean. 

Bight an End, straightforward, direct. " It lies 
reet an end before you." " He is now mend- 
ing of his ailment reet an end," going on 
prosperously. 

To Binge {g soft), to whine as a dog, " To ringe 
and twist," to complain. 

A Binge, a twist of a limb or a joint, a sprain. 

To BiPPLE, to scratch slightly as with a pin upon 
the skin. 

To BivE, to tear, to rend or pull asunder. 

To BivE swARTH, '' Hc was fit to rive swarth," 
to tear up the ground with vexation, as an 
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enraged animal kicks up the sward or grass 
with its feet. 

BoBiN Hood's Pillars^ two rude stones^ between 
three and four feet high^ a mile to the south 
of Whitby Abbey, which tradition asserts as 
marking the places where the arrows of Robin 
Hood and his mate Little John fell, on a trial 
of archery from the top of the abbey, after 
they had dined with the abbot. They are in 
separate fields, which are still called Robin 
Hood and Little John's closes ; but John out- 
shot his master by a distance of one hundred 
feet, according to the position of the pillar 
assigned as his. Robin Hood, or Robert Earl 
of Huntingdon, of whose exploits, at the head 
of his merry outlaws, all the world has heard, 
died in 1274. He is said to have been the 
founder of" Robin Hood's Bay," near Whitby. 
One day, standing on the top of Swarthoue, 
the highest tumulus in our vicinity, he resolved 
to build a town where his arrow should alight, 
which he then shot towards the coast where 
the maritime place above named, with its 
1200 inhabitants, is now situated, although 
the distance direct across the country from 
Swarthoue is at least six miles I A couple of 
tumuli near the Bay are called " Robin 
Hood's Butts," at which, it is stated, he exer- 
cised his men in archery. 

To Roil, to play the romps, to rollic. 

BoKE or Rawk, fog. ^' Thick roky weather," a 
damp misty atmosphere. 

Roll. See Wreeath or Wreath. 

Roll, Ego, and Salt. It is the custom here to 
present on infant, when it is first carried into 
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bonny row and a rumtion/^ a street com- 
motion. 

RuN-A-couNTRY. *' A run-a-countrjr fellow/' a 
man of vast pretensions^ who goes from place 
to place^ announcing his wares or his nos- 
trums ; a quack. A stranger who turns out 
to be a deceiver, by running away from the 
debts he has contracted. 

Runnel, a rill or gutter of water. Also a funnel 
by which liquids are poured into bottles. 

RuNCH, wild mustard seed. 

Runty, thick, short-set, and red-faced. '^A Strang 
runty lass," like many of our hardy moor- 
bred maidens. 

A Rush, a crowd ; also a merry-making is often 
spoken of as " the grand rush" that is going 
to be held. 

Russell^ D, withered as an apple. See Dozzen^d, 

RuTTiNGs, the entrails of animals, also termed ^^ the 
puddings.'^ 

To RuTTLE, to breathe with a rattling noise, as an 
asthmatic person. To laugh suppressedly. 

S. 

QJ ACRAMENT-PIECE, a coin worn round the 
^ neck of a person for the cure of epilepsy. 
Thirty pence are to be begged of thirty poor 
widows. They are then to be carried to the 
church minister, for which he is to give the 
applicant a half-crown piece from the commu- 
nion alms. After being " walked with nine 
times up and down the church aisle," the 
piece is then to have a hole drilled in it for 
suspension by a ribbon ! These widows^ pence 
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may have reference to the widow's mite which 

we read of as being so estimable in the eyes 

of our Saviour. 
Sad, heavy ; in the sense of '' sad bread/' bread 

ill leavened or ill baked. Also, the snow 

hardened with walking upon, is said to be 

saddened. 
Sadlt beoone, sorely dismayed, woe-stricken. 

See Aback. 
Sagged out, bulged out at the side, as a bowing 

wall. 
Said or Sated. See Sayed. 
Saim or Seam, hogs' lard. See To Bender. 
Saib or Sairlt, sorely, severely. ^' A sair-miss'd 

man," one whose loss is very much felt. ''A 

sair spot," a sore place, a wound. 
Saiky, sickly. "A poor sairy body," a sickly or 

diseased person. 
To Sam, to curdle milk for making cheese. '' Is 

the milk samm'd ?" 
A Sand-coorn, a grain of sand. " It is not worth 

a sand-coorn," valueless. 
Sark, a shirt. 

Sarkless, without a shirt, naked. See Breeks. 
To Sarra or Sarrow, to serve or supply. " Has 

thou gitten f pigs sarroVd ?" fed. " I doubt 

I cannot sarra what she wants," Aimish the 

article needed. 
Sarrowinos, " pig sarrowings," slops for the hog 

trough. 
Sauf, yeUow, saflFrony. " A seekly sauf leuk," a 

wan bilious appearance. 
Saumas Loaves, soul mass bread, known in those 

parts forty years ago, and eaten on the feast of 

All Souls, November 2d. They were sets 

13 
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of square farthing cakes with currants in the 
centre, commonly given by bakers to their 
customers ; and it was usual to keep them in 
the house for good luck. Dr. Young, in his 
History of Whitby, mentions a lady as having 
one above a hundred years old. 

Saut, salt. See Collop, 

Sawcum or Sawcome, sawdust. 

Sated or Said, advised, or rather ruled by advice. 
^' In spite of all I can do, she wont be sayed,'' 
guided or persuaded by what I say. See Un- 
sayable. 

ScAFE. ''A thoughtless young scafe,^^ a wild 
youth. 

Scalder'd, chafed, blistered, leprous. 

ScALDERiNGS, the bumt cores of limestones, the 
surfaces of which peel off in scales or shells. 

Scalding of Peas. See Peascod scalding. 

ScALLiBRAT, a youug scold, a passionate or scream- 
ing child. 

ScALLiONS, leeks, young onions; remarkable for 
their quickness of growth. ^' He grows like a 
scallion,'' the boy shoots up fast. "As ram 
as a scalUon,'^ onion scented. See Ram^ 
scdllUm. 

Scant, scarce, limited, shallow in quantity. " Fse 
scant o' brass,'' short of money, poor. 

Scar or Scaur, the rocky pavement or shore of 
alum shale at the foot of the clifib southward 
of Whitby harbour, which yields the fossil 
remains for which the place is so famous. 

Scar-dogoers. "As hard as a scar- dogger.'' 
These are globular nodules of hard stone oc* 
curring in the alum shale, which are bumt for 
Roman cement. When broken they are of a 
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bluish-grey colour^ but after exposure to the 
atmosphere^ become of a deep purple brown. 
They firequently coutam ammonites and other 
petrifactions. 

ScABBORouGH-WABNiNG. An cxprcssion which^from 
the contiguity of Scarborough and Whitby, 
has, in the latter town, become localised. ''If 
you do that much longer, I will give you a 
Scarborough warning,'^ that is, none at all^ 
but a sudden surprise. The saying, it is said, 
alludes to an event in 1557, when Thomas 
Stafford took possession of Scarborough Castle, 
before the townsmen had the least notice of 
his approach. 

A Scaring or Scareing, a fear imparted by an 
alarming appearance or accident ; an affright. 

To ScABM or Skime, to squint slightly; more in 
the way of knitting the brows than from 
obliquity of the eyes. 

Scatterbrains, a giddy thoughtless person. 

Scaup, the bare skull; also, the stony surfaces 
which appear where the soil is very thin. 

ScAUpy, rocky ; naked as a stony waste. 

ScAWD-LiT-oN ^T, an imprecation. May scalds or 
boils light on it. See Hang-lit-on 't. 

A ScoppERiL, a plug put into an issue or seton 
made in the diseased part of an animal to drain 
off the humours. Also, a teetotum which 
children play with. 

To ScoucE, to chastise by boxing the ears and nip- 
ping the neck. " Give him a good scoucing.^^ 

A Scourging Top, or Scourgy, a boy's whipping- 
top. 

A Scow, ScowoER, or Scowderment, a confusion 
incident to the preparation for an event ; the 
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household commotion at thorough cleaning 
time. See To Row. Also, the din of the 
process among a multitude of feeders at the 
dinner-table. 

To ScRAFFLE, to couteud in pushing one's way 
through a crowd. ^^ I came scraffling my way 
through the market/' shouldering my way 
along. 

ScBAN, food. '* Scran time/' meal time. 

To ScRAT, to scratch. To labour with hard endea- 
vour "to get scratted on in the world/' or to 
obtain the means of subsistence. " They hae 
to make a hard scrat for a bit o' bread." 

A ScRAT Bezom, a birch broom with the fibres worn 
down to the stumps, by which it is more 
adapted for scouring the pavement than for 
sweeping the dust. 

ScRAT^ Satan, generally with the prefix — old/'And 
Scrat." 

To ScRAWM, to scribble on paper with a pen, or 
smear with paint. Also, to grope with the 
hands like a blind person finding his way. 

To ScRAWT, to scratch. " He scrawted me." 

ScRAWTY, scratchy. " A scrawty pen," a pen too 
hard. 

A Screed, a border or edge of paper, or other flat 
surface. " A cap screed." See Coif. 

A ScREEDiNo, a scolding match among women, 
when the caps and hair of each other are mu- 
tually assailed. See Uncoifing. 

Scribb'd and Libb'd, farmers' terms, or rather 
they are used as one word, — castrated. 

Scribe or Scrape, inscription, writing. " I never 
see the scribe of his pen." I receive nothing 
in the shape of a letter from him. 
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Scried^ perceived, discovered. '^I scried it lang 
afore I com at it,'^ saw what it was before I 
got to it. 

To ScRiKE, to scream. '^ There was sike scriking 
and shouting V such screaming and bawling, 
as in a street commotion. To lament audibly. 

Scrimpy or Scrimped up, contracted, confined in 
dimensions. 

ScRoos, shrubs, blackthorn bushes. 

To ScRouT OUT, to begin to grow as plants in favour- 
able weather. "A fine scrouting time,'' a 
time good for young shoots. Also, with re- 
gard to the days lengthening in the spring, it 
is said, they are " beginning to scrout out/' 

Scrudo'd or Scrowg'd, crowded, crammed up. 

Scruff, Scruffments, scum or impurities, scurf; 
the rabble. See Keeans. 

ScRUFFiN, a long mop for cleaning the bottom of 
the baker's oven. 

To ScRUFFLE, to shufflc with the hands and feet, 
to wrestle or contend. 

A ScRUFFLE, a fight, a trial between parties of 
their bodily strength. " Scruffled through," 
as the way is made through a crowd, or a 
tedious business. 

ScRUNSHiNGs, thc remains of a feast, the ^'crumbs 
of the table." 

To Scud, to scrape a dirty floor or pavement with 
a spittle, or iron blade fixed across the end of 
a staff. 

The Scud, the drifting clouds. "Which way 
does the scud fly ?" the question when the di- 
rection of the wind is wont to be ascertained. 
To ScuG, to hide. " Scug yourselves away," go 
and get hid. " In scuggery," in secrecy. 

13 § 
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ScuMFisH^D^ suffocated^ choked urith smoke^ stifled 
in a crowd. 

To ScuTTBE, to run to waste as a taper in the wind. 
'' A scuttering candle/^ 

Sea Gulls. See Gnlls. 

Seak nor Sair. " I was nowther seak nor sair 
when I said it/^ neither sick nor sore, — that 
is, in no way incapacitated so as to render my 
evidence unsound in the matter. 

A Seakenino, child-birth. 

Seam. See Saim. 

Sea-tang. See Tangles, as the name by which 
this marine plant is more generaUy known. 

Seatre, a sieve or strainer. '^A^ thin as a seatre/' 
worn into transparency or holes, as doth 
when it grows thin. 

Seaves, the small soft rush of the moors, formerly 
used by the country people for home-made 
candles or rushlights, called also Seave-lights. 

Seeave. ^' Yah seeave's neeah seeave,'^ one saving 
is no saving; that is, economy to be effectual^ 
should run through the piece. 

Seeing-glass, the old-fashioned term for a mirror^ 
formerly a surface of polished metal. We 
read that the Abbot of Whitby had in his cham- 
ber, a speculum of silver for a looking-glass. 

Seg or BuLL-sEG, a castrated bull. 

Segg^d, hard and distended, as the diseased udder 
of a cow. 

Seggrums, ragwort. 

Segs, sedges, a kind of rush growing in watery 
places. 

Semmant, slender. '' As tall and semmant as a 
willow wand.'' '' A smart semmanty body,'' a 
tall and gracefttUy-formed person, symmetrical. 
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Semmit^ pliable^ supple. ^^ As soft and semmit as 
as a lady's glove/' 

Sen^ since. 

Sensine or SiNsiNE^ since that time. " It is now 
getting to look long sensine/' since the occur- 
rence of the event alluded to. 

To Set, to accompany on the road. '^ I will set 
you home.'' " I was setten part of the way." 

To Set Agait, to set agoing, to excite. 

Seton or Setter, an issue made near a diseased 
part of an animal, from which matter is en- 
couraged to run. " We took care that she was 
weel setter'd," that is the cow. See Scopperil. 

Setten on. "A little setten on sort of a body," 
dusky visaged, as if set in with dirt. 

To Shab in, to slink into a place unobservedly. 

To Shab off, to fly from one's word unhandsomely, 
or by a lame excuse. 

Shabby, a weather term. "A wet shabby day." 

A Shackbag, a loose trustless fellow. 

Shackfork, a wooden fork for lifting straw, gene- 
rally made of a forked ozier. 

Shackripe, as froit so ripe that it will fall from 
the tree with a touch or shake ; rotten ripe. 
Also, in the sense of dilapidated, as a wall is 
said to be shackripe, or apparently ready to 
come down with the first blast. 

To Shaffle, to vacillate; to shift about in a trans- 
action. 

Shaffling, trifling, in the sense of being devoid of 
decision in view and practice. Also, as a 
person walking with a short quick step is said 
to be shaffling in his gait or maimer. '* A little 
shaffling fellow." 

Shafment, the measurement or circumference of 
the wrist. 
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To Shale^ to scale away by degrees as a laminated 

piece of the strata, layer by layer. 
Shale, the scaly alum rock of this quarter. " Grey 

alum shale.^^ See Alum. 
Shandy, crack-brained, shallow, crazy. "He's 

quite shandy. ''Also, slender in person. " A 

spare shandy sort of a figure." 
Shanknao, one's own legs. " I intend to shank- 
nag it," to walk the distance. 
Shankweaby, tired with walking about ; " leg 

weary." 
A Sharvb, a slice. " A brave sharve o' bread," a 

large slice. 
To Shawm, to warm the knees and toes by sitting 

with iJiem close to the fire. " A good shawm- 

ing," a thorough warming. 
To Sheal or Shill, to sour milk for curds by the 

usual process. " Shill'd," curdled. 
Sheean. See Skoon. 
Sheep-cade, the large brown sheep louse. 
Shibbins, shoe-bands, shoe-strings or ties. 
Shifty, dishonest, not to be depended on. 
Shill, cold. "A shill shy wind." 
A Shill, a scum, as the oily kind of rising in a 

pot of paint. 
To Shill, to unhusk, to strip green peas from the 

shell. 
To Shill. See To Sheal 
Shill-corns, small hard blotches, which shale or 

scale away by degrees, with little or no sup- 
puration. 
Shillotino or Shillockino, a species of wide 

knitting with wooden needles, practised in 

making thread nightcaps. 
Shimm'd, spoiled by a slip of the knife or tool in 

cutting or shaping. 
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A Shine or Shindy, a quarrel, a fight. " A bonny 
shindy/' a great commotion. 

Shinnoping. See To Jowl. 

Shiys, husks of grain and such like particles, 

A Shoe-cboss, a cross made with your wet finger 
upon the shoe-toe, to cure the cramp or thrill 
in the foot. 

Shogg'd, shaken, as by the jolting of a cart. 

To Shoggle, to joggle. 

To Sholl or Shubl, to slide as a person down a 
declivity, or upon ice. 

A Shooler, one who goes a " shooling.'' 

SnooiiiNG, intruding, or slipping in, when your 
friend and his family are at dinner, because 
an invitation to join them would, to yourself, 
be very convenient. 

Shoon or Sheean, shoes. '^ A pair o' shibbins 
to my new sheean.'^ See Shibbins. 

To Shoor, to frighten with voice and gesture the 
birds from the cornfields, " Shoo, Shoo 1" 

Shoorts and Owees. ^^ They were at our house 
at all shoorts and owers,'' both for short times 
and over times — or long times ; at all oppor- 
tunities and occasions. 

The Shoot, looseness of the bowels in cattle. 

Shot-ice, a slide or continuous path of hard ice. 
" The road is all of a shot ice.'' 

Shot-on, rid of. '^ I have now gotten fairly shot 
on em," quit of them. 

Shboye Tuesday, formerly the time of shrift or 
confession previous to Lent, which begins the 
day following, called Ash Wednesday. The 
general custom of a pancake dinner is here 
observed ; and after the ringing of the pancake 
bell at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, children 
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and apprentices enter upon a holiday for the 

rest of the day. 
Shuggyshaw^ a swinging machine at fairs^ termed 

in the south a swingswang^ in which people 

are exercised in numbers at so much a head. 
To Shurl. See SholL 
Shutten up, closed. 
A Sickening. See Seakening. 
To Side-up, to put in order; the act of cleaning 

and arranging a room. 
Sided-up, arranged or adjusted. 
Sideling, insinuating by word or action. " A side- 
ling, wheedling sort of a body." 
A Side-wipe, a sly rebuke or intimation. 
To SiE-ouT, to stretch gradually, as an over-tight 

glove upon the hand. 
A SiE, a slightly soiled appearance on linen or 

paper, " not stained, but sied all over." And 

again, in a stiU slighter sense of being marked. 

" There were hardly the signs of a sie upon it." 
To SiFP, to draw in the breath with the teeth and 

lips compressed j to make " a siffing sound » 
SiKE or SiKER, such, similar. ^^Sike and sike 

like," equivalent to the prevailing remark — 

" There is six of one kind and half-a-dozen of 

the other," or, all are alike in the matter. 
To SiLE DOWN, to faint away. 
To SiLE PAST, to glide by. 
Stle, a milk strainer ; a tin or wooden basin with 

a piece of linen cloth tied over the hole at the 

bottom. 
To SiLE, to put a liquid through a strainer, in 

order to rid it of its impurities. 
SiLE BRiGGS, or SiLE BRIDGE, the holdcr or wooden 

frame laid across the milk-pail for the strainer 

to rest on when used. 
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SiLLS^ the shafts of a waggon; the '^ limmers/' 
" The sill horse," the shaft horse. 

SiNDED OUT, rinsed or washed out. 

SiNTER-sAUNTEKiNG, idling or ''seesawing" over a 
business or process. See Nildemaldering. 

To SiPE, to ooze or drain away slowly. " It is all 
siped out," that is, gone away drop by drop 
imperceptibly, as a liquid from a vessel. Also 
as water is absorbed by paper on one side, and 
then sipes or oozes through on the other. 

SiFPER-sAUCEs, the provocatives of the table to the 
appetite. 

A SiTFAST, a core or goak in a wound. 

A Skeating-berth, a track on the ice for skating 
or sliding upon. See Berth. 

A Skeel or Skeil, a milk or water pail. It differs 
from the ordinary pail, which is of an equal 
circumference from top to bottom, by forming 
a wide circle at the base, and contracting 
upwards; also, having no bow, one of the 
staves rises above the rim higher than the rest 
by way of a stiff handle. The use of " the 
north-country skeil," which is usually borne 
upon the head on a pad, seems on the decline. 
See Wreeath. 

To Skeel or Skeyl, to tilt as a cart, for the pur- 
poseof unloading. ''Toskeel over,"to overturn. 

Skebly, skilful. ''Vary skeely and knowful," 
very clever. See Wise Man, 

The Skelbeast, the partitions of a cattle-stalL 

To Skeller or Skelly, to squint. 

A Skellit, a small metal pot for the fire^ with a 
long handle. 

Skelly-eyed, squint-eyed. 

To Skelp, to beat or belabour with the flat hand. 
Also, to run fast, or " skelp along/^ 



t 
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Skelfing^ large sized^ unusually big. " A great 
skelping animal/^ or '' a skelper.^^ 

Skep^ a round-bottomed willow basket^ without a 
bow, used in the country for bringing potatoes 
and turves into the house. The tithes of 
certain grain were paid to Whitby Monastery 
in " Skepfiils/' but the specific amount of a 
skepfiil does not appear. '' A bee-skep/^ a 
straw beehive. 

To Skerl or Skirl, to scream. '^ It skirled like 
a pig in a yat/^ like a pig jammed in a gate. 
The skirling of the sea-gulls is said to be the 
forerunner of a gale. 

To Skew, to cast abroad, as grain is dispersed 
from the hand ; to fling at random. 

To Skew off, to twist or forcibly wrench oflT. 

To Skime. See Scarm. 

Skimmering, showy, bright. " A fine skimmering 
moming,^^ a splendid dawn betokening a fine 
day. 

A Skin-lowzener, "a skin-loosener,'^ a strong 
glass of spirits when it takes effect. Also, a 
warm bath. See Throat-seasoner. 

To Skit, to sneer, to ridicule. 

Skittish, satirical. 

Skiwers, meat skewers, wooden splinters. 

Skufe, a precipice. 

Skuff or Skuft, the nape of the neck. "A good 
skuffing,'' a punishment among boys by 
nipping the neck with the finger and thumb. 

Sla3bt, slight, in the sense of incompact or 
unsubstantial. ^'A poor slabby job," as a 
slightly constructed building. 

A Slack, a valley, or small shallow dale. 

Slairking, licking with the tongue, daubing with 
the finger. 
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Slairy or Slattery, sluttish. "Very slairy and 
slinky/' both slovenly and skulkish or idle. 

Slaisterino^ idling as a slaisterer^ or one who 
has the properties implied in the term Slairy, 

A Slake^ a mere wipe^ not a thorough cleansing. 
"A lick and a slake/' or "A lick and a 
promise/' as a slut gets over certain of her 
household duties. 

Slake-trough^ a receptacle in a blacksmith's shop 
in which water is kept for quenching 
purposes. 

Slaking^ licking with the tongue. 

Slane. See Sleean. 

Slafe^ slippery, smooth. ''As slape as glass/' 
icy. Also in the sense of dishonest, " A slape 
un/' a slippery one, a person in whom you 
cannot confide,or one ''as slape as an eel's tail." 

To Slapen, to render slippery. Country folks 
talk of slapening the insides of their cattle by 
giving them oil and other aperients. "She 
would be all the better if she had her inside 
slapen'd a bit/' that is, the cow. See To 
Bxmghen. 

A Slafescalf (pron. Slapescope), an unprincipled 
individual. 

Slafe-shod, slippery-footed, as a horse when its 
shoes are worn too smooth for travelling, 
especially on the ice. 

Slafe-tongued, smooth spoken, hypocritical. 

Slaps, dirty water, rinsings. 

Slaffy, watery. " Slappy weather," rainy. " It 's 
slappy widking," wet under foot. 

Slafston, a stone slab with a hole in it, in the 
comer of a kitchen or scullery, for carrying 
off slaps ; a drain. 

14 
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Slathery, miry and rainy. " Slathery weather." 

Slattery. See Slairy, 

To Slaver, to spit, or to allow spittle to run from 
the month. 

Slaverment, fawnsomeness, that of one whom we 
call " a lick-spittle/' hoUowness, flattery. 

To Slayster, to linch with a whip, to flog. " I ^11 
slayster thy shoulders/' or " I '11 give thee a 
good slaystering.'' 

Sleck, drink, or that kind which pre-eminently 
slakes thirst. " Good sleek.'' 

Sleean or Slane, the smut of com, to prevent 
which the farmers hereabouts soak their 
seed-wheat in arsenic and water, while some 
resort to a solution of sulphate of copper for 
the same purpose. Many are the deriders of 
this proceeding; but, on the other hand^ 
numbers are its adherents. 

To Slew, to swerve or swing on one side. " He 
never slews his throat over his shoulder when 
he kens a full cann," he never turns away his 
head when he sees a full cup, — the toper. 

SleVd, twisted, swerved. Intoxicated. 

To Slidder, to slide. '^ Sliddered away," slipped 
by, gone aside. 

Slidderish, slippery, and in the sense of unprin- 
cipled, not to be trusted. 

A Slip, a child's pinafore; abo a linen case, as a 
'' Bolster-sUp," a '' Hllow-slip." 

To Slipe, to strip off, as the featheredge from a 
quill, or the skin from the flesh. 

Sloak, slime. " Green sloak," the vegetable scum 
on the sur&ce of a piece of water ; that which 
Dr. Johnson alludes to as '^ the stagnant viri- 
dity of a duck-pond.^ 



}} 
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To Sloaf or Slofe^ to imbibe liquids with an 

audible indraught of the mouth. 
Slocken*d^ quenched. See Slaked, 
Sloped or Slowp^d, cheated. "I weeant be 

slowp'd iv onny sike way/' in any such 

manner. "A slowpy kind of a fellow," a 

trickster or deceiver. 
Slot, a small bolt which slides in a metallic 

groove, as a door fastener. 
Slowdy, long, meagre, and ungainly in person. 

Fish that are flabby and out of season are said 

to be slowdy, as not firm or substantial. 
Sluffs, the skins of all such fruit as gooseberries 

and currants are called sluffs or sloughs. 
Slush, puddle, slime. *' Slushy roads.'' 
Slush-fans, the collections or pools of soft snow 

and water during a thaw, in the worn cavities 

on the moor roads. See Water -dikes. 
To Slush on, to proceed or persevere in one's 

course of life, as the saying is, " through thick 

and thin." 
Sluther or Slutherment, any thin gelatinous 

substance; that about the heads of the larger 

kind of fish when boiled ; jelly. 
Sluthery, slippery, as when anything muddy or 

slimy is spread on the ground. " The streets 

are wet and sluthery." 
Sly-cakes, tea-cakes plain and uninviting on the 

outside, but when eaten are found full of 

currants and richness within. They are also 

called Cheats. 
Smally, spare, puny in person. "A poor smally 

creature." 
Smart-money, the penalty when a man pays " too 

dear for his whistle." 
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Smatch^ flavour. Also resemblance in other 

respects^ as '^He has gotten a smatch of 

London in his talk.'' 
Smit or Smittle, infection generally. 
Smittleish or Smitting, infectious. 
Smitches^ the blacks or sooty particles from 

smoke. " A smitch of black/' a spot of the 

same on linen. 
Smithereens^ the particles in red-hot showers 

which fly from the anvil when the forged iron 

is struck by the smith's hammer. " Shiver'd 

into sxnith Lens," destroyed and dispersed as 

by an explosion. 
Smithycome or Smitticome^ the smith's iron dust 

or sweepings mixed with hot pitch as an 

impervious composition for the tops of wooden 

sheds. 
Smock-turnino^ the practice of the wives and 

sweethearts of sailors and fishermen putting 

on their shifts inside out for success and a 

fair wind. 
Shooting^ hiding the face bashfully^ as a child in 

its mother's breast. A yoimg man is said to 

smoot after a girl when he dares not appear 

openly in the courtship. 
Smooty-faced^ modest-looking^ shame-faced. 
A Smoothing^ an ironings or getting-up of linen. 
To Smudge^ to smoulder or smoke before the 

breaking-out of flame. 
To Smurr or Smorr^ to smother. 
Smurr'd up, smothered; over-heated with clothes 

or confinement.. 
To Snaffle. See Snawle. 
Snablestones, the petrified shells of the Ammonite^ 

or Comu Ainmonis, so called from their 
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resemblance to the curled horns on the head 
of Jupiter Ammon. The number of species 
found on our coast^ according to the mono- 
graph of Mr. M. Simpson, is upwards of 
150. Tradition asserts those formations to 
have been living snakes with which Whitby 
was infested before the days of the abbey ; but 
by the prayers of St. Hilda the foundress, and 
the outstretching of her miraculous wand, 
they were swept over the cUflF and turned into 
stones ! Three snakes on a heart-shaped 
shield, constitute the Whitby arms. 

To Snape, to check, to put down audacity with a 
retort. ^^ She began to say so and so, but I 
very soon snaped her.^' 

Snaps, thin round gingerbread cakes for children. 
See Spice. 

Snarzling, Snarzly or Snarly. "A cold 
snarzly wind," an unkindly wind. See 
Custard Winds. 

To Snawlb or Snaffle, to speak through the 
nose. 

Sneck, a lift-latch with a bowed handle for a door. 
^'A thumb-sneck." 

Snbwer, slender. 

To Snickle, to snare with a draw-loop as hares 
are entangled or snickled. 

To Snifle or Snifter, to have the habit of 
puffing in audible successions through the 
nostrils, as a '^ snifterer." 

Snifterer. See To Snifle or Snifter. 

To Sniggle, to sneer at with a derisive laugh. 

To Snite, to blow the nose. " Suite thy nose." 

Snocksnarls, overtwisted thread or worsted run 
into knots. 

14 § 
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Snod and Snoo^ smootli and compact. 

Snolls^ nostrils. " Snite thy snoUs/' blow your 

nose. 
To Snoobk or Snork^ to smell at anything with a 

strong appliance of the nose. " Tak a lang 

snoork/' take a good smell. 
Snow-flags^ snow-fls^es. " The time when snow- 
flags fly/' winter. 
Snubbings^ reprimands^ rebukes. 
To Sob. See To Sou. Also To Suff. 
SoBBEN^D or Sodder'd^ steeped in water^ saturated ; 

softened or wrinkled by repeated soakings, 

as the hands of a washerwoman. 
SoDGY. " Fat and sodgy/' heavy and cumbrous^ as 

a stout person. 

SOE THEE^ Lo THEE, LoOKS THEE I SCC, look, 

behold; a threefold exclamation calling atten- 
tion to anything wonderful or beautiful. 

Soft, Softish, weather terms. ^^A softish 
night/' a rainy night. " It's soft tramping/' 
the roads are muddy to walk on. " It 's boun 
to fall soft," it is going to be rain. 

Soort or Sort, in the sense of many or numbers. 
'^ There was a good soort there," a good many 
assembled. 

Soss, puddle. 

To Soss, to plash or fling anything into water with 
force. Also to lap Uquids as a dog. ^' A soss- 
pot," a drunkard. 

To Sou, to breathe forth, to sigh. "The wind is 
beginning to sou," to rise or get up. When 
the gale is declimng in force with intervals of 
cessation, it is said the wind is " beginning to 
sob," to relent or go down. See To Stff. 

To Sound away, to faint away. 
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Sounds^ the thick gelatinous flakes which adhere 
internally to the backs of cod-fish; when 
salted^ they sell at a high price as a delicacy ; 
" Cod sounds/^ 

SouLMASS Loaves. See Saumas Loaves. 

Souped or Sowp^d, soaked with water, drenched 
in the rain. "They got fairly sowp'd 
through.'' 

Sour dockens^ field sorrel. 

To SowL, to agitate in water for the purpose of 
cleansing. 

A SowLiNG, a ducking, a rinsing. 

SowTER, a shoemaker. "He grins like an and 
sowter/' as the shoemaker's grimaces keep 
pace with the motion of his arms and elbows 
m the act of stitching. 

To Spang along, to walk fast. 

Sfano'd, or Sfanghued. " I spanghued it behind 
the fire," flung it away. 

Spanking, lusty, of large size or span, gigantic. 
"A great spanking feUow." 

Spatterdashes. See Gamashes. 

To Spawder, to sprawl, to spread out the legs like 
a spider, or a frog in the water. Young birds 
in the nest are said to be spawder'd, when 
their legs, as it often happens, are turned 
crookedly over their backs. 

Spectioneer, an overlooker or inspector; on ship- 
board an overlooker of stores. 

Speead yas Guineas, the old guinea, which the 
sovereign superseded. The shield upon it has 
been likened to the ace of spades on playing 
cards. "I'll hae neean o' your screeds o' 
paper, I'll hae 't all i' broad speead yas 
guineas" — that is, the payment. The old- 
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fashioned preference we have heard of for 
solid coin over bank paper, when the latter, 
of a local nature, was first established here 
towards the latter part of the last century. 

To Speean or Spean, to wean from the breast, to 
substitute spoon meat for the mother's milk. 

To Spelder, to spell words. " Spelder it out if 
you can,'^ make out the writing. 

Spelder-beuk, a spelling-book. 

Speldering, spelling. " He 's ept at his spelder- 
ing,'* apt or ready. 

Spelks, splinters, or thin pieces of wood used by 
surgeons for binding up broken limbs. 

Spell, a splinter, a small wooden bar. ^^The 
spells,^' the bars of a gate or a ladder. 

A Spell, a turn or trial at work, as digging. " Let 
me have a spell,'^ let me relieve you in the 
labour. '^ Spell for spell is fair play,'^ turn 
for turn. Also in the sense of time spent, 
" I had a long spell.'^ 

To Spell, to try to obtain by address or applica- 
tion. '^ He spellM hard in the matter,'^ he 
endeavoured perseveringly to gain his point. 

Spell and Knor, a game so called. See Knor, 
It is known further south as Dab and Shell. 

Spic-and-span New. See Brandnew. 

Spice, the common term here for sweetmeats and 
confectionery of all sorts, but especially for 
gingerbread articles. See Snaps, 

Spice-cakes, tea-cakes with currants, as well as 
cakes more generally known as plum-cakes, 
for which this quarter is famous. The tea- 
cakes made rich with butter and cream, are 
called " fat rascals.^' See Sly cakes or Cheats. 

Spinner- WEB or Spinner-mesh, the spider's web. 
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Spit. " Never invite a friend to a roast and then 
beat him with the spit,'' do not profess hospi- 
tality, and then, in some shape or other, msdse 
your visitor pay for it. 

A Spit, a shovel with a thick, narrow, sharp blade, 
for digging, or rather slicing, the sward. 

Spittle, an iron blade fixed across the end of a 
staff for scraping ashop floor in muddy weather. 

Sploader'd, spread out, vulgarly laid forth, as a 
person gaudily dressed. 

Sploaderment, a showy display. " What a 
sploaderment !'' Also, as having reference to 
an extravagant mode of expression. 

Spoils. ^'Cotton spoils,'' cotton purls, or the 
small wooden knobs upon which balls of thread 
are wound, old-fashionedly termed " clew 
bottoms." 

Sponge, leaven or yeast-paste for lightening loaves. 

Spord or Spoad, the split of a pen, the point. 

Spraggy, bony, as some fish seem to be all bones 
when eaten out of season. 

Sprent, the staple-catch of a trunk-lid, which goes 
into the key-hole to be fastened by the bolt of 
the lock. 

A Sprig, a long headless nail. 

To Sprint or Sprent, to splash, to bespot, or 
squirt upon with a fluid. 

Sprunt, steep. "Down a sprunt road in the 

Sprunt, a hill. See Tiiter. 

Spurrings, the bans of marriage; a word appa- 
rently having an affinity with wedding haste. 

Spur weang, simply any valueless particle, as the 
broken-off point of a spur. " I care not a 
spur weang for it," or not a pin's point about 
the matter. 
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Squab^ a long cushioned couch or stretcher, gene- 
rally without back and ends, common in old- 
fashioned houses, both in town and country. 
See Neukin. 

Squary, square in the sense of ample or sizeable, 
as presenting a good amount of surface or 
substance to the view. "A squary piece of 
wood.'' ^^ A nice squary-sized room.'' 

Staddles or Staddlesteads, the soil-marks left 
about the wrists after the hands have been 
imperfectly washed. The term is also applied 
to the wrinkles on the skin left by an 
eruption. ^ 

Staggarth or Stackgarth, a farmer's stackyard. 

Stags, young horses. 

A Staith or Steeath, a quay or ledge by the 
water-side for shipping or landing goods; also 
a sea-wall for the protection of property. 
"It was all well staJthed up." Staithes, — 
quay walls to keep out the ocean; a small 
town so called on the coast eight miles from 
Whitby. At Staithes the celebrated Capt. 
Cook was bound apprentice to a grocer, before 
embarking at Whitby as a sailor. 

Stall' D, satiated with eating. " We were stall'd 
with good things." See PalPd. 

A Stang, a long pole. " To ride stang," a practi- 
cal reproof to the husband or wife who quarrel 
or go astray. A man or boy is placed on a 
pole, borne on men's shoulders, and paraded 
before the house of the delinquents, the rider 
repeating some verses applicable to the oc- 
casion. 

To Stang, to shoot with pain. " It stangs to my 
heart like a knife." 
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To Stape, to weigh down at one end by pressure, 
as a board across a bar is staped or tilted ; and 
as a tub is staped or placed on one of its sides 
to drain out its liquid contents. 

Stark, Starkly, stiflF, in the sense of rusty or un- 
yielding. "The door goes very starkly .^^ 
Also, as the body is stiff or rigorous with cold 
or rheumatism. " I am stark in all my limbs/^ 

To Starken, to stiflFen ; to tighten a stretched rope. 

Starvatious, chilling. "A starvations spot,^' a cold 
or unsheltered situation. 

Starving, keen. " It 's starving weather.** See 
Black-starved. 

To Stawf, to stamp in walking as a clownish 
person. 

To Stawter, to stumble. " He gans stawtering 
alang,** walks in a stumbling manner. 

Stawving, awkward, staring, clownish. 

To Steck in or Steck up, to shut up shop. "Steck 
t* heck/* fasten the door. " Steck him to t* 
bonny side o* t* door,** that is, the painted 
or more showy side towards the street, or, in 
other words, — turn him out. " Steck thy 
e'en,** shut your eyes, 

Steg, a gander. "As teuf as an and steg,** a remark 
when the roasted goose proves a tough one. 

Stegging, vacant looking, or "as foolish as a 
goose.** 

Stegging, stumping or striding as a stag with its 
long legs, in the sense of rustic or unman- 
nered. " Where are you going stegging and 
hauving to ?** striding and gaping as a novice 
or ignoramus. Young rustics are oft termed 
young stags or stegs. 

To Stewon, to shout with great strength of voice. 
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" To storm and stewon/' to scold and bluster. 
'' It stevvons and stoors/' it blows hard^ and 
the dust^ rain, or snow, drifts with the wind. 
See Stoor. 

Stickle-hair^d, bristly as the hair of a horse with 
a rough coat. 

Stipe, smoky, pent up, vapourish. " As stife as a 
dungeon.*' " A close stife smell.'^ 

The Stiller, the wooden trencher which floats in 
the pail of the water-carrier to allay the motion 
of the fluid in the conveyance. A friend re- 
lates, that being at Newcastle with the northern 
historian Sir Cuthbert Sharp, a female near 
them set down her pail of water with the 
wooden circle swimming on the top. ''And 
what do you call this, my good woman ?" said 
the inquisitive antiquary as he eyed it. " O, 
sir, it 's the stiller." " Ay, now,'* he re- 
marked, '' that is just the very word, and the 
information is worth a shilling.'^ She grinned 
at the knight's liberality. See Whemmle. 

Stint, greediness, stinginess. " He has nae stint 
about him,'^ the reverse of greediness— Ube- 
rality. 

To Stither, to steady. " Stither thyself/' walk 
steady. 

Stithy, a smith's anvil. ''As steady as a stithy," 
as immoveable as an anvil, from its known 
solidity. 

A Stob, a post, the stump of a tree ; a splinter. 
Also, the prick of a plant. " A thistle stob," 
a thistle point. 

To Stob off. See To Stoo, 

To Stob up, to prop or support. Also, in a mental 
sense, "They stobb'd him up in his own 
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belief/^ strengthened him in his own opinions ; 
said as he said. 

Stocks. See Bed Stocks 

Stone-motheb-nak'd^ as naked as a babe new bom 
from its mother ; stone naked. 

To Stoo, " to stob off," as lopping the tops of trees. 

Stooks, sheaves of com set up together in a field. 
" A stook of straw/' a bound bimdle or batton 
for thatching with. See Logging, 

A Stoop or Stoup, a post, " Gate stoups/' side- 
posts to an entrance gate. See Yat. 

A Stoor or Stour, a cloud of dust, a fog. 

A Stoor, a commotion, strife, or sensation, "They 
raised a great stour about nought,'^ a violent 
contention about trifles. 

Store, or rather "Good Store,'' high value or 
extent. " He likes the situation good store," 
that is, very much. "I was a&aid in the 
night good store," sorely frightened. " They 
are well off in the world good store," have 
wealth in abundance. See Galore. 

A Stot, a steer, a young ox. 

A Stoup." "A pint stoup," an old-fashioned 
wooden measure for wine. 

A Stoven, a sapling shoot from the stool or stump 
of a fallen tree. 

A Stower, a cross rail or bar fixed between posts 
or upright spars for steadying them, as between 
the feet of a chair, or across a gate, or a 
piece of fence- work. 

To Stramash, to smash or crush, as a madman, for 
instance, with a flail among china. Also to 
destroy in the way of an explosion. 

Strand, seacoast; but the term here applies to a 
large interior domain, as weU as to a part of 

15 
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the coast. " Whitby Strand/' the territory 
which contained the chief part of the Abbey 
property, consists of the port of Whitby and 
as far northward as East Bow Beck, near Mul- 
grave, with a southward direction towards 
Scarborough as far as Blawych Creek at Peak 
alum works, forming inclusively an eight miles 
length of coast. TVom these points it sweeps 
into the interior of the country as far as Hack- 
ness, which is eighteen miles from the town 
of Whitby; and its surface still presents the 
same villages and names of places upon the 
whole, as we find occurring in the ancient 
enumeration. 

Streaked out, laid forth in dress or display, garbed 
out. 

Streek'd, stretched as a dead body. 

Streonshalh, interpreted by Bede " Light-house 
Bay/' the name of Whitby in the times of its 
Saxon founders, or, rather, they were the 
founders of its monastery, from which the 
town originated. See Hilda, the abbess of 
those first settlers who were nuns from 
Hartlepool. Ccedmon, the Anglo-Saxon 
attached himself to the Streonshalh com- 
munity, and wrote a metrical paraphrase 
on portions of the Holy Scriptures. His 
works have been translated and published with 
engraved illustrations, in our own times, under 
the auspices of the London Antiquarian So- 
ciety. The town of Streonshalh appears to 
have been a mere appendage to the monastery, 
and was destroyed along with it during the 
Danish invasion of the coast in the year 867. 
The restoration of the place as " Whitby'' 
occurred in 1074. See Whitby. 
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Strickle, the tool with which the scythe is sharp- 
ened ; " the wooden whetstone," prepared by 
first greasing it and then powdering it over 
with " lea sand," which see. 

Stbidtkirk, a large awkward female. ''A great 
stridykirk lass." 

Strip Measure, the cylindrical measure for grain. 
The grain is stroked off with a stick passed 
over it on a level with the rim. 

Strucken, struck, astonished. 

Strunt, the tail of an animal. 

Struntish or Strunty, obstinate, stupid. 

Strut Stower, a prop against a piece of fence- 
work, the foot of which is planted in advance 
of the fence, while the top leans against it, 
thus supporting it as a buttress does a wall. 

To Stub up, to grub up the stumps of trees and 
shrubs, 

A Stunge (g soft) pain from a blow, a stun. 

Stunt, obstinacy, stubbornness. " He would not 
learn his lesson, but took stunt," became 
stupid. "Rather stimtish," inclined to be 
obstinate. 

Stunt, stout and strong. " A stunt stick," a short 
thick stick. Unbendable. 

To Sturken or Sturten, to stiffen after being 
heated, as melted grease. See Starken. 

Sturks or Storks, cattie a year old, " yearlings." 

To Stut, to stammer. " He stuts sair," he stam- 
mers sorely. 

A Stye, a blain on the eye-lid; as a remedy, rub- 
bing it with a wedding ring for nine mornings 
in succession, is prescribed I 

Succour. "Let the ladder succour ' against the 
wall," — rest or lean. 
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To Supp, to sob, or lower in force as a gale of 
wind. " The weather repents of what it has 
done, the ^nd is beginning to suff/^ to calm. 
See To Sou. 

Summer Colt, when the air, says Mr. Marshall, is 
seen on a calm summer^s day, to undulate 
near the surface of the ground, and appears 
lo rise as from hot embers, the phenomenon is 
expressed by saying, " See how the summer 
colt rides \" 

SuMPH, a sink or bog, a drain. 

To Sunder, to air by exposure to the sun. 

Sundown, sunset, evening. 

To Sup, to drink, to take liquids with a spoon. 
" To sup sorrows by dishfuls,^' to have frequent 
occasion for grief. 

SuppiNGS or Sups, liquids. " He likes his sups,*' 
his glass as a toper. " A sup o^ wet," a little 
rain. 

A Swab, an intemperate person. *'A drunken 
swab." 

SwADS, hulls or husks, peashells or peascodswads. 

To Swag, to sway on one side with distention ; to 
be overbalanced as a cart will be swagged 
down by its upheaped lading, and seem ready 
to fall over. 

A Swagger, a flag or pennon. " They carry a tight 
swagger upon a rotten mast," make a great 
show with little means ; — a hollow display, 

SwAiMisH, bashful, averse. " I felt swaimish at 
asking," diffident. "DonH be ower swaim- 
ish," do not be too backward. 

A SwANG, a low-lying grassy place liable to be 
flooded. 

To Swank, to eat heartily. " He can now swank 
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his navel with a good beef-steak/^ as improv- 
ing in his appetite. 

Swanking, large, masculine ; one who would ap- 
pear to be a great eater. 

To Swap, to exchange. See Coup. 

A SwAPE, a flexible projection or spring fixed 
overhead, to lighten the labour of pounding 
in a mortar. From the taper end of the 
swape a string descends to the pestle, which 
the operator works up and down, his labour 
being much lightened by the pliable material 
of the swape. In farm-houses, this plan applies 
to the working of the upright butter-chum. 

SwARTH, sward or grass land. See To Rive. 

SwARTH, the brown skin of bacon. '' Pig-swarth." 
" Swarthy looking,^^ brown visaged, as a Mu- 
latto. 

To Swash, to swill by waves as water agitated in a 
pail. 

A Swatch, a thin wooden tally affixed to a piece 
of cloth before it is put with other pieces into 
the dye kettle. A portion of the wood is cut 
out and given to the owner, who, upon its fit- 
ting the gap afterwafds recognises his own 
dyed piece. 

To Swatter, to waste or dribble away by leakage. 
" They swattered their money away like dike 
water,^^ they allowed it to run away from them 
like ditch water; set no value upon it. 

SwATTERMENTs, Small quantities of liquids, drops. 

To SwEAL, to waste away as a guttering candle, or 
one blown upon by the wind. 

SwEBT-scoT, sweetball or " sugar-scot,'' made in 
flat surfaces, in shallow pans, and enriched 
with butter. '' Butter-scot." 

15 § 
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To SwELT^ to faint away^ to fall down with mental 

excruciation. " She fairly swelted when she 

heard it/' 
To SwiDDEN or SwizzEN, to singe or bum off, as 

the hair, wool, or the heath on the moors. 
To SwiD, SwiDGE, or SwiTHER, to Smart as a bum 

with a tingling sensation. '^It ukes and 

swithers,'' itches and tingles^ 
Swill. See StvineswilL 
A Swill, a willow basket without a bow, as shallow 

as a dish, in which Hght linen is carried forth 

to dry. " The roof is as leaky as a swill,'' full 

of holes as net or basket work, very leaky 

indeed. 
SwiNE-sEAM. See Seam or Saim. 
Swine-swill, pig-meat or hog-wash. 
To Swingle, to rough-dress flax. 
Swip, likeness. " He's the very swip of his father," 

probably the sweep or outline of the object 

resembled. 
Switch'd, ^' desperately switch'd,'^' very drunk. 
Switching, in the sense of extensive or famous. 

"A great switching place." '^A switching 

speaker," or '* A Switcher at speaking." 
To SwiTHER. See To Swid. 
Swizzle or Swizzlement, the intemperate man's 

liquids of all kinds. 
SwoRD-sLipiNGs (i loug), daggers drawing. " They 

are fairly at sword-slipings wi t'ane t'other," 

ready to slip out the sword at each other; 

violently enraged. 
Syke, a rill or small brook, particularly in a low 

boggy situation. 
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rpAAL, to settle, to be reconciled. " Thor sheep 

-*• deeaat taal weel to their new heeaf/' those 
sheep do not settle well to their new quarters. 
See Heeaf, 

Ta'bn tiv, taken to or become attached. " Ta'en 
tiv ilk other/^ each other. 

Tagr££n. " They keep a tagreen shop/^ an old 
clothes store ; an old rope and rag depdt. 

A Tak off, a descriptive burlesque. "Punch." 
A mimic, or satirical person. 

To Tak off, to go on a journey. " Are you just 
takking off a bit ?" walking out a little. Also, 
to ridicule. 

Takken aback. See Aback. 

Takken by t' HAND, patrouizcd, assisted. 

Takken by t' head, intoxicated ; excited with 
whims. 

Takken by t* heart, spasmodic with pain, grief, 
or anger. 

A Takkino or Takino, a state of agitation or con- 
cern. " He's in a bonny takking,'^ in great 
anxiety. "A sour takking,'^ an ill humour. 
Also, in the sense of capture: "A brave 
takking o' bees,*' a large swarm; "A rare 
takking o' fish,'^ a good catch, or a heavy haul. 

Tanoles or Sea Tano, Sea Wrack; Laminaria 
digitattty abundant on our rocks, of an olive 
brown colour, with stems from two to twelve 
feet long, and near an inch in diameter, bear- 
ing strap-shaped fronds. It is often collected 
and laid upon the land for manure. 

Tangling or Tangly, untidy in dress, ragged or 
hanging in shreds. "A lang tangly lass/' 
having the well-known meaning of " long and 
lazy." 
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To Tantle^ to move about as a child learning to 
walk^ to saunter. 

Tantrills, idle wanderers, gipsies. 

A Tarn^ a lake. 

A Tastrill, a termagant; a passionate child. 
" You young tastnll \" 

Tasty, savoury, pleasant to the palate, both in a 
material and mental signification. 

A Tawm, a fishing line and rod. ^^A fishing 
tawm.^' 

To Tawm owbr, to fall down in a swoon. 

Tea-oraithing or Tea-tattling, the tea-things. 

To Team, to pour from one vessel to another, to 
empty. " It rains and teams on,'' very fast. 
" Half an egg is better than a teamed shell,'' 
a small certainty is better than a great ven- 
ture, whereby all may be lost. 

Teaty or TuTTY, easily offended, testy or touchy. 

A Teearback, a tomboy, or one given to romping. 
See Ragrowtering. 

To Teeave, to paw and sprawl with the arms and 
legs. 

To Tell, to count. " Tell 'em ower," count them 
over. 

Tell-pyet or Telly-pie, a tale-bearer, a tell-tale. 
See To Pie, also Piet. 

A Temse, a coarse hair sieve used in dressing 
flour. 

To Teng, to sting. 

Teng'd, stung. The sting is a disease in cattle 
supposed to be caused by a small red spider 
affecting the tongue roots, froip which the 
animal voids saliva, and soon dies, if not 
promptly attended to. '^ A teng'd owce" — ox. 

To Tent, to watch, to wait or attend upon the 
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motions. " I '11 tent you for it/' a threat^ — I 

will lay wait for you. 
To Tent, to take account of, to tally. ^' Mind and 

tak tent on 'em/' count them as you go on. 
Tether, extent, as far as the tie or the chain 

will reach. " They are grazing beyond their 

tether," living beyond their means. " He is 

held in with a tight tether," bound by, or 

subjected to, a rigid surVeyance j restricted. 
Tetherments, amount of wrappings or'.bandages 

with which anything is bound up. 
Tetter'd, entangled. See To Cotter, 
To Tew, to tumble uneasily in bed. '' To tew 

and toss about." Also, to crumple paper or 

linen with the fingers. 
Tewing, laborious. A weather term — " A tewing 

hay time," the season wet and unfavourable 

for the hay, and, consequently, involving 

much extra labour. "A tewing bairn," a 

restless child. 
Thabble, the plug in the leaden cream bowl of 

the dairy, for drawing out, in order to let oflF 

the substratum of milk into a pail beneath.. 
Tharfish, shy. ^^ She's rather a tharfish kind of 

a bairn," a diffident sort of child. 
Tharflt, slowly, deliberately. " The rain comes 

very tharfly. ''He nobbut mends varry 

thaxfly/' gets better very slowly. 
That o' t' donnot, the devil. See Donnot. 
A Thawle, a pot stick, used to push or stir down 

the contents when the pot on the fire is likely 

to boil over. 
Theak or Theaking, straw thatch. " He has a 

well-theak'd back," well-clothed or fleshy. 
A Theaker or Thakker, a thatcher. ''TyU 
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thakkers'^ are TDentioned in the year 1327 — 
thatchers with tiles, tilers. 

Theet, tight, opposed to leaky. 

Thick, friendly, united. " The two folks are very 
thick/^ 

Thick of hearing, deaf. 

To Thole, to bear or put up with. " Bad usage 
is ill to thole." 

Thor, those. 

Thorp, hamlet. 

A Thrang, a state of confusion. '' We are despe- 
rate thrang,^' very busy. '^ They came in the 
very thrang on H," in the very thick of the 
commotion. Also a crowd. 

Thrivers. " They look like thrivers," children^ 
plants, and such like, which appear in good 
condition. ^'Bad thrivers,^' bad growers, 
sickly produce, 

A Throat-seasoner, a glass of spirits. See Sktn- 
lowzener. 

To Throdden, to thrive by feeding or cultivation. 
" Ill-throdden,^^ puny, in poor condition. 

Thropple, the windpipe. " They throppled te-an 
t' other," took each other by the throat. 

Thrupp oppbn, thorough. "A thruff oppen 
draught," the wind through a house by oppo- 
site doors or windows. Also in the sense of 
honest or transparent in motive. '' A thruff 
oppen sort o^ body," single-purposed. 

To Thrum, to purr as a cat. 

To Thrummle, to roll as a pea between the finger 
and thumb ; to try or test by the feel, in order 
to be assured of the soundness of an article ; 
or as farmers are seen to feel the flesh on the 
back of cattle when exposed for sale. 
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Th RUMMY, substantial, affording some substance to 
the touch, " A brave thrummv bairn," a fine 
stout baby. 

Thrusten out, put or projected forward ; turned 
out of doors. 

Thus and so. *' I am only thus and so," in the con- 
dition which we call middling. 

Thwait, single house or small hamlet. 

TiciNG, tempting, enticing. "They ticed me," 
induced me. 

Tied, in the sense of sure, bound by obligation or 
course. " I am tied to go," compelled to go. 
'' It ^s tied to be sae," it is sure as a matter of 
reason to prove so. 

Tiffany, a gauze sieve for dressing flour. 

To Tift, to adjust, to dress up, "Gret thjsself 
washed and tifted up a bit." Also, to decide 
by argumentation. " They may tew and tift it 
amang themselves," they may contend in the 
matter, and settle it amongst them. 

A Tift or Tifting, a scolding match. "They 
gave me a bonny tifting," a first-rate scolding. 

Till or Tiv, to. " Gan thy ways till her," go 
your way to her. 

Tine. See Tyne, 

To TiPB, Towp, TowpLE, or Towplb down, to fall 
over. " I towpled ower," I fell down. 

A Tipe-trap, for rabbits, mice, &c., upon the balance 
principle. For rabbits, the traps are placed 
over pits, and the animal runs along the board 
for the bait at the end, which tipes or tilts 
with its weight. 

Tippy, the brim of a hat or a bonnet. 

TiRB. See Tyre. 

Titter, sooner, rather. ^' I would titter go than 
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stay/^ " I was there titter than you/^ sooner 
than you. '' Titter up t* sprunt mun ower a 
bit/^ the sooner one up the hill must wait 
awhile. See Sprunt, and Ower or Hover. 

TiTTEREST or TiTHEREST^ soouest^ nearest. ^^ Ton 
is t' titterest road.'^ 

TivYiNQ, expressive of the motion of personal ac- 
tivity. " He wad run tivying about frae cock- 
leet to simdown^ athout feeling shank-weary/' 
he would run about in his own quick manner 
from dawn to evening without feeling tired. 

Tiv. See TUl. 

ToFFER or ToFFERMENTS^ old fomiture and similar 

odds and ends. ^' I would not niffer down 

ninepence for all the old tofferments put 

« together. Also^ as a term of depreciation^ 

^' It^s nought but toflfer/^ rubbishy valueless. 

ToiTiNO or HoiTiNG^ playing the fool; engaged in 
a frolicsome adventure. 

Toll-booth, town-hall. 

TooM, empty. " As toom as an e^-shell.'* See 
To Team. 

A Tongue Whaling or Tongue Padding, a scold- 
ing or abusive lecture, a reprimand. 

The Topping, the hair on the foretop of the head. 
"1^11 cowl his topping for him," a good- 
humoured threat of chastisement by pulling 
the hair. 

ToTTERiNG, a weather term. "A tottering time 
for harvest," in allusion to the variableness of 
the weather from foul to fair in quick suc- 
cessions. 

Tottering, " I have had a tottering time of it," a 
time of danger or suspense in sickness. Sailors 
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are also heard to speak in a similar strain after 
a storm. 

ToucHous, ToucHT, testy, quarrelsome. 

To Towp. See To Tipe. 

To Trail, to drag as a beam of timber is drawn 
along the ground by horses or oxen, without 
its being on wheels, '^ It was not carried, it 
was trailed/^ Also, " He trails a light har- 
row, his hat covers his family,^^ he lives a life 
without cares, as an unmarried man. 

Trailtbnos or Trailtripes, a slipshod female, as 
awkward in her movements as '^ the walking 
tongs.^' '' A trallopy trailtengs ^^ is the ususd 
epithet. See Trallopy. 

Traipsino, wandering or vagrandising. ^* He goes 
traipsing and triEtiling about like a beggar 
without a parish.'^ 

Trallopy, untidy and indolent. 

To Tramp, to tread, to journey on foot. '^He 
tramp'd it,^' he walked the distance. See Trod, 

Tramp off I begone ! 

Trampbrs, stroUers, pedlers. " A tramper fellow.^' 
'^ A tramper wean,*' woman. 

Tramp-house, a lodging-house for beggars. '' As 
lilty and lively as a tyke in a tramp-house.*^ 
The jollity of those wayfarers in assembly is 
proverbial. See Tyke, 

Trapped, jammed. "I got my finger-end trapped 
in the door." 

A Trash, a worthless character. " You *re a bad 
trash," a charge of reproach. " A sad trash." 
" A saucy trash." 

Tribbit-stick, or Trbvit-stick, a long hazel stick 
to which a club-shaped piece of wood, flat on 
one side, is attached, for striking the ball in 

16 
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the game of Spell and Knor. See Knor. 
May not Tribbit or Trevit be a eorruption of 
" three feet/' the required length of the stick 
for pliable adaptation ? 

Trigged, well-filled with eatings crammed. "Trigged 
with a good dinner/' 

A Trod, a foot-path. See Horse-trod. "He 
tramp'd an ill trod," morally speaking, pur- 
sued an ill course. 

To Troll or Trowl, to roll as a stone down a de- 
clivity. '^ A trolling stone gathers no moss,'* 
the well-known adage of the tumbling stone. 
Also to sing in the ballad style. 

Troll-egg Days, or Roll-egg DAYS,EasterMonday 
and Tuesday, when the children play with eggs 
by rolling them on the grass. See Easter — 
Paste or Pace Egg Day, 

Trollebods, entrails. 

Trollowerance, the teetotum, called also a scop- 
peril spinner. 

A Trough or Through (pron. truflF), a table tomb, 
generally square, and occupying the entire 
surface of the grave. 

A Trum:pbry, a person of ill repute ; the ordinary 
allusion is, " A trumpery trash.'* 

To Trundle, to roll on the ground as a hoop. " A 
trundle stick," a hoop stick. 

Trunking, lobster and crab catching, with pots, or 
a conical framing of hoops and net- work, baited 
inside, and sunk into the sea with lines and 
weights. 

A Trunker, a fisherman who goes a trunking. 

TupiT, the lapwing or pewit. 

To TuM, to card wool roughly, to prepare it for 
the finer cards. 
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TuRP-GREAViNG TiME, Autumii^ when the farmers 
near the moors, greave or slice the turves oflF 
the ground with a spade, and place them in 
smaU stacks to dry, previous to their being 
led home for winter fuel, and formed into one 
large stack neax the house. See To Greeave. 

TuRP-REEK, the smoke from a fire of turves, which 
frequently bums on the hearth. 

TwADGERs, small round gingerbread cakes, thick, 
puffy, and tough, and slightly flavoured with 
lemon ; now rarely or never seen. 

TwANGY, affectedly. " She talks rather twangy.'* 

To TwATTLE, to persuade, to humour with kind 
words and address. To fondle. 

A Twill, a quill. 

To TwiLT, to chastise with blows. ''A goo4 
twilting." 

A TwiLT, a quilt or bed-cover. 

TwiNY or Twisty, dissatisfied, given to repine. 

TwiTCHBELL, the gardcu earwig. See Forkin Robin^ 
'^ As brown as a twitchbell.'^ 

Twitters, thread which is unevenly spun and nma 
into curls, is said to be in twitters. See 
Snocksnarls, 

A Tyb-top, a rosette of ribbon, a garland. 

A Tyke, a hound. " A nest of hungry tykes,'^ 
facetiously applied to a set of healthy hungry 
children. 

A Tyke, a low churlish fellow. 

A Tyne or Tine, a point. '^ A fork tyne," a fork 
prong. 

Tyre or Tire, the usual tinsel ornaments for gar- 
nishing cabinet work. '* Coffin tyre,'' the 
breast-plate, escutcheons, and handles of a 
coffin. 
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U. 

To TTDGE. " He udg'd and laughed till his sides 
^ were sair," sore ; he shook or surged with 
laughter. 

To Ukb, to itch, to tease or annoy. "A sair 
uking and swithering, as gin it were boun to 
break out intiv a great flusterment/^ a sore 
itching and smarting as if the part was goii^ 
to break out into an eruption. 

Umstbid, astride. 

Unbearable, that which cannot be borne or put 
up with. 

An Unbethinkino, a surprise; a reproof or a 
blow given at a time when little expected. 
" I gave him an unbethinking.'' 

Unbethought, a recurrence of remembrance. " I 
unbethought myself/' that is, the matter 
occurred again to my mind. 

Uncoifing. See Screeding, 

Uncustomed, articles which are smuggled, by which 
the government revenue is de&auded. " Un- 
customed goods.'' "Uncustomed bacca,'' 
smu^led tobacco. 

Under, or, rather, with the prefix, at. " They 
keep them at under,'' in a state of subjection. 

An Undercold, a cold caught by the wind blow- 
ing up the clothes. 

To Undergang, to undergo. " A desperate under- 
ganging/' a severe ordeal or operation. 

An Undergang, an overhead archway across a 
road. 

Underhanded, undersized. "A little under- 
handed feUow," beneath the average number 
of " hands " or spans in height. 
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Ungain, not near^ too far oflf, inconvenient. See 
Gainest, 

Ungainly, awkward. 

Unheppen, sluttish, ill adapted for help, un- 
managing. 

Unkard, strange, with respect to the feelings in a 
new pursuit or locality. " They are unkarcl 
to t^ spot.^^ 

Unlisting, disinclined. " I feel unlisting to stir," 
weary, 

Unmense?ul, indecent. Shabby in dress, ill- 
mannered. See Menseful and Menseless, 

Unsayable, in the sense of being unwilling to be 
" said." See Sayed. One who will not 
hearken to reason, an unmanageable, indi- 
vidual. 

To Unslot or Unsteck, to unlatch, to opeu. See 
Slot and Steck. 

Upgang or Upgo, a track up a hill, as '^ Upgang," 
&om the Mulgrave sands to the turnpike on 
the cliff top, which leads towards Whitby. 
See Gang, 

Upqod, maintenance, bodily and circumstaAtial. 
" He ^s of a desperate uphod," a great eater. 
One of expensive habits. And in the sense 
of maintaining an assertion: ^^I/U uphod 
you it was sac." I will uphold that it was so. 

Upstanding, remaining as heretofore. " Are they 
all upstanding yet?" 

Uptak or Uptake. ^^ He was t'uptak on 'em all," 
the outstrip; he exceeded all the rest put 
together. 

Urling or Underling, a dwarf, a sickly child. 

Ure, the udder of a cow. 

Uvver, upper or oyer. '^ The uvver lip. 

16 § 
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V, 

^ARRA WEEL, the assent— very well. 
^ Vary weel, very well — in good health. 

A Vast, a great many. ''A vast o' folks/' a 
crowd. 

Venturesome, adventurons, conrageoas. 

Vessel-cups or Wassail-cups. At Christmas and 
on New-Year's eve, young women, in former 
times, went from house to house and sang 
carols, with a wassail bowl of spiced ale, which 
they offered to be tasted, and for which pre- 
sentation they usually received a gratuity. 
The carrying of the bowl has ceased, and 
the appeal made in the manner described in 
Christmas Customs ; which see. 

Viewsome, viewly, handsome; that which may be 
looked at with pleasure. 

W. 

TirADE or Wada, Duke Wada, of old renown, 
^^ lived in the neighbourhood of Streonshalh, 
the ancient Whitby, at the castle of Mulgrave, 
which he built. He was one of the conspira-p 
tors who murdered Ethelred, king of North- 
umberland, and for the purpose of defending 
himself, strengthened his fortress ; but dying 
soon after, he was buried near it on a hill, 
between two stones seven feet l^igh, which 
being twelve feet apart, inspired the belief that 
he was a giant in bulk and stature. In the 
rearing of Mulgrave and Pickering castles. 
Wade and his wife, the giantess Bell, divided 
their labours ; but having only one hammer 
between them, they threw it backward and 
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forward across the country every time it was 
wanted^ and shouted that the one or the other 
at Pickering or Mulgrave might be ready to 
catch it. The Roman road^ which is csdled 
Wade's Causeway^ was formed by them^ for 
the convenience of Bell crossing the moor to 
milk her cow. Wade paving and Bell bringing 
stones in her apron, which used to give way 
and leave large heaps on the spot, thus ac- 
counting for those collections in patches which 
we still see among the heath. They had a 
son, also called Wade, who when an infant 
could throw stones of an enormous size; for 
one day, being impatient for the breast, when 
his mother was milking her cow near Swar- 
thou, be seized a stone of great bulk, flung it 
across the valley, and hit his mother with 
such violence, that although she was not much 
hurt, her body made an impression on the 
stone, which remained on the ground until a 
few year's ago, when it was broken up to 
mend the highwajrs. The jaw bone of a 
whale covered with the initials of visitors, 
used to be shown at Mulgrave Castle, as one 
of the ribs of Bell Wade's cow, who, it seems, 
partook of the gigantic proportions of its 
owners ! Such is the substance of this legend, 
as recorded by Dr. Young in the History of 
Whitby. 

Waesis t' heart ! My heart feels woe for you I 
an expression of sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate. 

Wae worth ye ! an imprecation — May woe's 
weight befal you ! 

A Waft, a gliding spectre. '' I saw his waft," the 
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semblance of the living person, of whose 
death the supposed appearance of the waft is 
said to be a denotation ! 

A Waft or Waver, a light breeze of wind. 

Wage, wages. " They gave her a decent wage/' 
a fair amount of wages. 

A Wain, a waggon. '^ A wain-house," a waggon- 
shed. 

Waits, the night minstrels of former times, who 
with their music accompanied the watchmen 
in their rounds about the town, particularly 
at Christmas, when they were let into the 
houses and regaled. 

A Wake, the feast of the dedication of a church. 
Also the doings of eating> drinking, smoking, 
and praying, in the house, which were here- 
abouts wont to prevail, as the custom is still 
in Ireland, on the occasion of a ^^Corpse- 
waking.'' 

Wakensome, easily awaked ; not inclined to sleep. 

A Walker, a fuller or whitener of cloth* 

Walking-mill, a fiilling-mill. 

Wallaneering, this word we have heard, but do 
not remember its application. Mr. Marshall 
states it to be " an expression of pity." 

A Wallet, a large bag or poke. 

Walsh, insipid. "As wsdsh as the white of an 

egg.'' 

Wankle, unstable, weak. " As wankle as water," a 
building on an unstable foundation is said to 
be so. "A wankle prospect," an unlikely 
prospect of success in a matter. " Wankle 
weather," changeable weather. 

Wap Cleeath, thick woollen cloth for fishermen's 
pea-jackets. 
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Waps or Whops, blows. '^ I '11 gie thee thy waps.^' 

Wapp'd, shut with great force, as a door is banged. 

War-days, working-days, all days but Sundays. 
^'My war-day duds,'' my working-day 
clothes. See Duds. 

To Ware, to lay out or spend as money at a 
market. " Badly wared," or " It was an ill- 
wared penny," ill-spent in the sense of having 
got a bad bargain. ''Weel wared," well 
spent. 

Warn'd. ''He was wam'd in as a constable," 
summoned, sworn in. 

Waep, sediment from a river in a part of the 
channel where some impediment in the course 
has stood as a nucleus for the accumulation. 
" Sand warped," as the sand embanks itself at 
the heads and sides of piers at the mouths of 
harbours on the sea-coast. 

To Wark, to ache. " Head-wark," head-ache. 

Warridgb, the withers of a horse. 

To Warsen on 't, to grow worse upoa it, as to 
decline in health. 

A Warsening, a declension in all senses. 

War Waps ! a threat of personal attack or blows. 
" Have a care, or else war- waps to ye !" 

To Warzlb or Wizzlb, to cajole by persuasive- 
ness. ''A warzling sort of a body," a 
wheedler. "They wizzled it out of him," 
tricked him out of it. Also to smuggle. 

Warzlement, flattery, blandishment. 

A Wastrill, a spendthrift, a waster ; the oppo- 
site to a " home-bringer." 

Water Dikes, the worn holes in the roads or 
streets filled by the rain. See Slush^pans, 

Wath, the ford of a river. 
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Wattles, rods laid on a roof to thatch upon. 

Waup or Waupish, inclined to faint. "1 feel 
rather waufish." Also in the sense of being 
insipid to the taste. " Poor wauf stuff," as 
over weak tea. 

A Waufishness, a sickly smell. 

Waur, worse. " My waur hat/' my common hat, 
not my best. Also, as a sick person expresses 
himself, ^' I am mickle at waur, I'se obliged to 
ye,*' I remain much at the point of worse, or 
I am no better. 

To Waver. See Waft. . 

Wavers, young timberlings left standing in a 
falling wood. 

To Wax, to increase in size. " He waxes like a 
sellv,'' like the silex or willow, which grows 
rapidly. 

Wax, growth. " He has not got his wax,'' not 
yet attained his growth. 

Wax-kernel, glandular enlargements in flesh; 
said to be more common among young people 
who are growing than among the more mature. 

Wead. See Wud. 

Weaks or WiKEs, the comers of the mouth. 

Weaky, moist, juicy. ^' Over weaky," too soft. 

A Wearing, a consumption. " She went off in a 
wearing." 

Weary Creature ! an exclamation to a trouble- 
some child, as one calculated to wear out the 
patience. 

Weather-breeders, those signs or phenomena 
which sailors and country people remark as 
foretelling .a storm; for instance, an unusually 
warm and serene day, which we say is ^^ too 
fine for the season." This is oft asserted to 
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be a weather-breeder. The streaky redness of 
the sky is similarly interpreted. 

Weather- FAST^ detained on account of the weather. 

Weazand or WizzoN, the windpipe. 

Wed, married. "When are you boun to be wed?'' 
going to be married. 

Weddinoers, the bridal party. 

Wedg'd, hard and surcharged, as the diseased 
udder of a cow with milk. " A wedg'd ure." 

Weean, a term for woman as commonly heard 
among the uneducated as the word "wife." 
See fVife. 

Weeanish, womanish, effeminate. 

Weean-strucken, woman-struck, love-smitten. 
See Fellow-fond. 

Wbpted, interwoven or intermixed. " He gat sair 
wefted wi' bad company," sorely involved. 

Weigh-scales or Weigh-bauks, shop scales or 
balances. "That affair is still i' t' weigh 
scales," still in the hands of justice for deci- 
sion. " He gets nowther better nor warse, he 
'is still i* t' weigh scales, — it 's now whither 
way he turns," neither better nor worse, and 
it now depends what turn the complaint may 
take. 

To Welt, to chastise or flog with a strap or belt. 

A Welting, a castigation. 

Went, vast. " A went sum," a large amount. 

A Went Mickle, very much. " A went mickle 
o' money." 

Wetshod, wet-footed, the reverse of dryshod. 

A Whack, a large quantity. " A whack on' t," 
abundance. 

To Whafp, to bark like a cur. To go " whaffing 
about," as a tell-tale. Also, as the pot puffs 
in the act of boiling. 
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A Whaling or Whealing, a flogging with a thong, 
as when '' wheals '' or ridges from the eflfects 
rise upon the skin. See Reeang*d. 

To Whalley, to stroke the back of an animal good 
humouredly, to induce a person by wheedling 
or flattery. 

A Whang, a large slice of anything. '^ A whang 
of bread.^^ "A whanging lot/' a huge quantity. 

A Whang, a forcible fall. ^' It came down with a 
mighty great whang." 

To Whang, to fling down with force. Also to eat 
and swallow voraciously. " He devours his 
meat in great whangs.^' 

A Whang or Whebang, a thong of leather or 
whipcord. ''A whang over the back,*' a 
whipping. 

To Whangle, to shake as a wall previous to the 
downfall. " Take care, if s beginning to 
whangle." 

What on ? the inquiry. What did you say ? by the 
person addressed, who has not heard. 

What's aloft? what 's the matter? 

Wheals or Whalings. See A Whaling. 

Wheangs. '^A pair of pepper wheangs," says 
Mr. Marshall, "is an old-fashioned pepper- 
mill of most simple construction." Having 
never seen the machine, we are not able to 
describe it. 

Wheeang. See WTiang, a thong. 

Wheeas owt? the inquiry, Whose is it, or who 
does the article belong to? 

Wheeas o' Thee ?, the question commonly put to 
imknown children — What is your name? or, 
literallv, who owns you, or who do you belong 
to? 
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A Whelk^ the kind of concussion which a body 
receives on falling from a height. 

To Whemmlb, to totter and then upset. " It 
whemmled ower/' It is said of Sir Walter 
Scott^ that he was so struck with the expres- 
siveness of this term as used by a labourer^ 
that he presented the man with half-a-crown. 
See what is related of Stiller. 

To Whemmle about^ to shake up water in the act 
of rinsing. 

To Whewt or Whewtlb, to whistle in a slight de- 
gree^ as a young bird beginning to sing. 

To Whip 7^ to smoke as with a pipe^ to puff. Also^ 
" the smoke whiffs down the chimney.^' 

Whilk, which. " Whilk on'emis't?" which of 
them is it ? 

Whimly, softly. 

Whins, fiirase. " Whin busks/^ bushes, — much used 
in former times by bidders for heating their 
ovens, when there was more waste land about 
the neighbourhood than at present, which pro- 
duced them. 

Whippet. " A canny wee whippet of a woman,'' 
a neat nimble little person. 

A Whipping o' Galloways. "There '1 be 
bonny whipping o' galloways that day,'' — in 
the sense of much haste and hurry on the occa- 
sion. See Galloways. 

To Whisk, to run past with whirling rapidity. 
" He whisk'd by like a fire flaught." See the 
latter term. Also, in the sense of lashing 
with a whip, or plying any other implement 
with dexterity. 

A Whiskey, an old-fashioned one-horse chaise, 
with a leathern hood or calash on spring. work 

17 
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for raising or lowering at pleasure ; now never 
seen. 
Whitby. "White village/' the name given to 
the Saxon Streonshalh about two hundred 
years after its destruction by the Danes, or 
when Beinfrid and his followers, who had come 
forth to the North as missionaries from Eves- 
ham in Worcestershire, became the restorers 
of the monastery in 1074. See Streonshalh. 
The town of Whitby, like its predecessor, ori- 
ginated as a small dependency on the convent, 
which had so far increased in wealth and 
magnificence at the dissolution in 1539, as to 
rank with "the mitred abbies." The chief 
patrons of this religious establishment were 
thePercies, earls of Northumberland; and its 
yearly revenue, mainly derived from property 
in " Whitby Strand,'^ is given in the money 
of the period at £505 and a fraction. See 
Strand. After the decline of the abbey, up 
to the beginning of the last century, Whitby 
seems to have been but little known. In 
1626, there were only 76 small craft belong- 
ing to it. In 1776, the number of vessels 
stands at 251 ; and during the American and 
French wars, there occurs an average of 21 ships 
built annually at Whitby for diflferent places, as 
London, Hull, Shields, Liverpool, Berwick, and 
Leith. In the present year, 1855, the regis- 
tered number of vessels belonging to the port 
is 397, with an aggregate burden of 62,727 
tons, besides an amount of ownership in ves- 
sels of the largest size, which sail from other 
quarters* Cook and Scoresby, names promi- 
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nent in the nautical annals of this country, 
both emanated from Whitby. 

The town lies on the seacoast of the North 
Biding of Yorkshire, at the mouth of the 
river Esk, upon whose opposite banks it is 
built. The two divisions thus formed, are 
connected by a bridge opening upon the swivel 
principle, for the passage of ships into the in- 
terior harbour, or out to sea; while the exten- 
sive piers at the entrance shape the direction 
of the channel, into which there is guidance 
in the night between two lighthouses raised 
on the extremities of the piers, which are all 
of hewn stone. The towering landmarks — the 
abbey in ruins, and the old parish church on 
the eastern cliff — command a view of the Ger- 
man Ocean on the one hand, and the brown 
moorlands encircling the nearer cultivated 
landscape on the other, as far as the eye can 
perceive. The church of the abbey — for all 
the other conventual buildings have disap- 
peared — exhibits in its remains of choir, north 
transept, and nave, the three stages or styles 
known as the " Lancet Gothic,'* the '^ Florid 
or Decorated," and the " Perpendicular." The 
length of the church in its cruciform plan, is 
310 feet from east to west; and the transept, 
when entire, has been 153 feet from north to 
south. The square tower rose in the centre 
of the cross intersection to the height of 104 
feet. It fell in 1830. 

The hills and valleys of the environs afford 
scenery of the loveliest and most romantic 
variety ; and the coast is replete with fossils of 
every description, of which there is a valuable 
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collection in the public musenm. The borough 
contains about 11^000 inhabitants; four epis- 
copalian churches, and nine places of worship 
belonging to other denominations. &. Ste- 
phenson, Esq., the eminent engineer, is its 
representative in Parliament. 

As this verbal collection tends towards 
Whitby as its reference point, a descriptive 
outline of the place, though it may here seem 
to belong more to the topographer than the 
glossarist, may not altogether be beyond the 
present purpose. Further, our introductory 
remarks assign a reason for the admission of 
certain words not specifically dialectical, in 
order to aid more comprisedly in the illustra- 
tion of the subject. 

To White or Whittle, to shave or plane wood 
with a knife. 

Whitings, wood shavings. 

Whiteheft, flattery, deceitMness. "They white- 
hefted him out on't," gained their point by 
wheedling. 

Wick, quick, alive. " As wick as an eel,'^ lively. 

To WicKEN, to resuscitate. To stimulate or hasten 
on. 

WicKsiLYEB. See Quicksilver Belts. 

WiDDv, twigs of willow. "The meat's as tough 
as widdy.'' 

Wife, the common term for an upgrown female, 
married or unmarried. "A young wife,'' a 
young woman. " An and wife," an old woman. 

WiKEs. See Weaks. 

WiLF, the willow. 

Will ye, nill ye, willing or unwilling. " They 
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will take it will ye, nill ye,'^ by constraint or 
force. 

Winsome, winning, captivating. '^A handsome 
winsome young Isdj" 

The Wise Man, In many of the moorland 
quarters hereabouts, there is what is popularly 
designated "a wise man," whose pretensions 
claim kindred with the wizard potency of the 
miraculous ages. With spells and incanta- 
tions against evil influences on the one hand, 
and in favour of every fortunate ascendency in 
your behalf on the other, those far-seers into 
our future fate are also the discoverers of 
stolen property, and the imparters of what 
information you desire with regard to your 
relatives at a distance about whom you may 
appear solicitous. The mystery of the healing 
art too, comes within their province; and 
the neighbourhood pronounces them to be 
'^skeely and knowful in cow ills and horse 
ills," in fact, *' in ailments of all kinds outher 
i' beast or body." A sage of this description, 
pre-eminent in his vocation, will at times be 
sent for from long distances by those who 
believe in " the working of the oracle ;" and in 
such cases, after having had '' his hand crossed 
with a golden fee," he will communicate 
remedially by prescribing accordingly : the 
ingredients of his pharmacopoeia rivalling the 
contents of the witches' caldron in the old 
romances. 

Wit on 't. ." I hae just getten t' wit on H," let 
into the secret or sense of the affair; 
informed. 

17 § 
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To WiTE, to remind in the shape of reproof, or of 
casting an affair in one^s teeth. " You need 
not wite me with that,'^ as something which 
the person is disinclined to hear about or at- 
tend to. 

A WiTHERMENT or WITHERING, the forcc or 
shaking from the fall of a heavy substance. 
" It came down with a bang and a wither- 
ment.'^ "It went past with a withering/^ 
shot by with rapidity. 

WizzEN^D, pined and furrowed with long keeping, 
as " A wizzen'd apple.^' 

"WizzBN-FACED, skinuy looking. 

WizzoN. See Weazand. 

Wo THERE ! the exclamation when danger is at 
hand, — ^beware, or get out of the way. 

Woe worth ye ! an ill wish, may woe's lot befal 
you! 

Wold, large, open, hilly surface. "The Yorkshire 
wolds,'' where are probably some of the most 
extensive feurming operations in the county. 

Woonkers ! an interjection of surprise. 

Worken'd, twisted or entangled, wrought or 
interwhirled. 

Worn, in the sense of fatigued or weary. " I 'm 
worn for want of sleep." " A worn man," 
wore out from old age or other causes. 

Wossell'd, wrestled, attained to by strong endea- 
vour. " We shall all get wosselled through in 
time," our way made "through the world," or 
to the end of our sojourn. 

To WosTLE. See To Hostle. 

WosTLER. See Hostler. 

Wost-house. See Host-hxruse. 

Wots, oats. Wotmbal, oatmeal. 
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WoT-WELL, a hang-nail or homy sprout which 

grows by the side of the finger-nail. 
Wounds, Man ! an exclamation of rebuke, as 

"Wounds, man, your lummerly hoofs are 

down upon my corns I" 
Wow, WowisH, wan, whitefaced. "She looks 

rather wowish." 
Wreeangs, vestiges or wrinkles of dust or dirt 

upon the skin. See Stattlesteads, 
Wreeath, a circular woollen ring or pad, which 

females use for the head, upon which to carry 

" a skeel of water/' See Skeel, 
Wrowt, worked. "He's ower sair wrought,'' 

over-worked. Also in a medicinal sense — 

purged. 
WuD or Wead, mad. "He went clean wud," 

completely mad. In Scotland they say "red 

wud," red-hot mad. 
WuMMLE, an auger for boring with. 
To WuN, to abide. " We wun at t' aud spot yet," 

we live at the old habitation still. 
Wyah, the assenting, "^ery well." 
Wye, a young heifer, a cow a year old. "A 

young wye." 
Wyke, a recess or hollow of the seacoast ; a small 

bay, as " Runswick Wyke." 

Y. 

YABBLE or Yabbable, able, competent. "A 
yabble kind of a man," a strong stout person. 
Yabblish, able in the sense of wealthy. " They 're 

a yabblish lot," a rich famUy. 
A Yacker, an acre. 
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To Yaffle^ to talk or mumble like a toothless 

person. 
Yah or Yan, one. 
Yak^ oak. '* A piece o' brave and yak/' of good 

old oak. 
Yakerons^ acorns. 
Yal, ale. " A jill o' yal/' half a pint of ale. '* A 

yal-house/^ a public-house. 
To Yam, to eat. '^Yamming/' eating, or more 

particularly the audibility of the masticating 

process. 
Yan, one. " Nay, nut yan on 'em,'' no, not one of 

them. 
Yannerly. "A yannerly sort of a body," a 

selfish person ; a person whom we say has a 

constant eye to number one. 
Yannerly, backward, unyielding, not with hearty 

good will. '* He was very shy and yannerly," 

unsocial. 
Yap, a term applied to a cross or troublesome 

child. " You young yap !" 
To Yark, to inflict strokes with a switch, the 

flourishes of which, as they descend, cut the 

air with a '^yarking" or whistling quaver. 
Yat, a gate. " A yat-cruke," a gate-hook or fast- 
ener. " A yat-house," a gate or entrance 

house, one through which a gated archway 

opens into a court-yard. " A yat-stoup," a 

gate-post. 
Yat or Heeat, hot. '^ Beead yat," red hot. 
Yawd, a riding horse. 
To Yearn. See Earn. 
Yearning or Yenning, cheese rennet. 
To Yed^ to track underground as the mole; to 

burrow as the rabbit. 
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Yed-wan, the yard-stick or wand for measuring 
cloth with. Called also the Elwand. 

To Yedder or Yether, to interweave or connect 
with pliable twigs or osiers a row of upright 
sticks or stobs in hedge work^ as in the 
'^ Penny hedge.'^ 

Yennuts or Ybrnuts, earth nuts. 

Yerbs^ herbs. 

Ybthworm, earthworm. " A poor yethworm," a 
miser ; a muckworm. 

Yetling, a small iron pot for culinary purposes. 

Yoke-stick, the wooden shoulder-bar for carrying 
the n^ilk pails by suspension, having a sweep 
cut out in the centre to fit below the milk- 
man^s neck. " As crooked as a yoke-stick,^' 
deformed. Also the wooden horseshoe-shaped 
collar with which oxen are yoked. 

To YoTTEN or YoTTLE, thc act of swallowing, 
deglutition. "Be sharp and get it yottenM 
down,'* urging the reluctant patient to take 
his physic. 

YoTTENiNG. " A good yottcuiug o' yal,'' a good 
drink of ale. 

To YowDEN, to yield or acknowledge subjection. 
" She yowdens badly,'' as the gossips say of 
of an ill-assorted match — she submits to her 
husband reluctantly, or with an ill grace. 

To Yowl or Yool, to howl as a dog; to cry. 

YowN, an oven. " A yat yown," a hot oven. 

To Yowp or YoPE, to yelp. " Prithee dinnot gape 
and yowp so," do not bawl or talk so loud. 

YuLE-CAKE, the rich plumcake usually handed to 
visitors from Chnstmas to New Year's Day, 
which, by old-fashioned housekeepers, is com- 
pounded about three weeks beforehand, for 
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the purpose of acquiring mellowness. It is 
not to be cut before Christmas-eye on any 
account ! 

Yule Candles^ the large candles given by the 
grocers to their customers as presents at 
Christmas. 

Yule Clog, the wooden clog for burning on 
Christmas and New- Year's eves, a portion of 
which, if saved, will preserve the house from 
fire through the coming year ! and it is some- 
times the practice to light the new one by 
burning the remains of the old one. The 
carpenters' boys carry clogs about to the 
houses of their masters' customers, for which, 
from the latter, they receive a small gift in 
money. Further, for the three last terms. 
Yule, &c., see Christmas CtLstoms. 

Z. 

»700KERINS ! an expression of amazement; 
^ the same as " Zounds !" 



ADDENDA. 



A. 

An, if, or — as if. " It looks as an it would rain.'' 

B. 

Brass nor Benediction. See Cross nor Coin. 
BuRN-LiT-oN 't ! an imprecation. " May burning 

light on it.'' 
Busks, bushes* The word also occurs in Chaucer. 

C. 

CoupiNG Word. To have the '^couping word/' 
the last or decisive word which shall fix the 
bargain or exchange. See To Coup. 

Croffen or Cropbn, crept. "Where hae ye 
gitten croppen to ?" where are you hid. 

E. 

Eft, ready, apt. " He 's eptish at his book- 
lear," learning. Also, in the sense of nice or 
neat. 

G. 
Gran BAIRN, grandchild. 
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I. 



Inklew£AVErs. In explaining this term^ where it 
said that inkle is a sort of coarse cloth^ — read, 
a kind of narrow fillet or tape for shoe-bands 
or shoe-ties. 

J. 

JosTLY. ''A great jostly looking woman/' as one 
tremulous with fat^ jelly-like. 

E. 

Kenning, ^'You have grown quite out o' 
kenning/' beyond my recognition or 
knowledge. See To Ken. 

S. 
Sfletten, parted or split. 
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